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THE LOVE OF POETRY NOT EXTINCT; 


On hearing it alleged that the age of poetry, like the age of 
chivalry, was gone. 


BY MR. AND MRS. ALARIC A, WATTS.” 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobier cares, 
The Poetsa—who on earth have made us heirs 
Uf wuth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 


W onDsworTH 


It is not true, it cannot be, 
That the love of Song is o’er ; 

Though the mightier masters of the lyre 
May wake their harps no more ! 

Though cold are now their tuneful lips, 
To us shall still belong 

A heritage of priceless gifts, 
Bequeathed in deathless song ! 


Did love of country die with them ? 
Pride in our island birth ? 

Or Honour to the dust go down, 
When they returned to earth ? 

Did the heart’s best affections cease 
When they resigned their breath ? 
Were Love, Hope, Loyalty, and Faith 

Extinguished by their death ? 


No ;—in immortal verse emba]med, 
Preserved from blight or chill, 

Each loftier impulse of our being 
Survives to bless us still ! 

Love,—that from earth can never fade,— 
Each inspiration high, 

That teaches us the way to live, 
And tells us how to die ! 


Come, Mariners of England, forth ! 
Ye of the dauntless soul! 

Who bear our conquering flag aloft 
From Pole to farthest Pole ;— 

"To! Soldiers of a hundred fights— 
A household word each name— 

Come forth, and battle for the Muse, 
That imps so oft your fame! 


Spirits of that devoted band, 
On earth beheld no more, 
Old England’s chivalry that led 
On sea and land of yore ;— 
Answer, from forth your storied tombs, 
And shield the Muse from wrong ; 
Are not departed heroes’ deeds 
Recorded best in song ? 
* * * 


Mourners ! how deep soe’er the griefs 
That weigh your spirit down ; 

A hearth, made desolate and dark 
By Fortune’s angriest frown ; 

The death of some long-cherished friend, 
When friends, alas! are few ; 

The wild estrangement of a heart 
You once believed so true : 


Though ‘* sorrows” in ** battalions” come, 
With which *tis hard to cope, 

And the sad soul, beleaguered ’round, 
Hath nothing left but Hope ; 

What spell can lull the tempest’s rage, 
Appease the spirit’s wrong, 

Like the precepts of the Poet’s page, 
The solace of his Song ? 


Votaries of Science ! whose exploits 
The world with wonder fill, 

Who faster than the wind can speed 
The mandates of your will ; 

Cross not the Poet’s woodland path, ‘ 
He never did you wrong ; 

Ifarvests of wisdom still go reap, 
But leave to earth its Song! 

Philosophers ! so keen of sight, 
Inquisitive, and oh ! 

So wise, men marvel how your heads 
Can carry all you know ! 

Who dim each impulse of delight 
By diving to its cause, 

And will not give us leave to feel 
Save by your latest laws ; 


Still peer among the stars to find 
Some planet yet unknown, 

But leave that world, the human heart, 
And its mystic chords alone ! 

Rob not the Poet of the right 
He hath maintained so long ; 

The realms of earth and sky are yours, 
But leave him thatof Song! 

Ye Mammon worshippers ! forbear 
To vent on Song your spleen ; 
Pactolus is your cherished fount, 

Your only Hippocrene ! 


a 





* Partnerships in drematic poems have been of frequent occurrence ; but a 
division of labour in a lyric might appear to savour of affectation without a word 
or two of explanation. The subject of the above poem was suggested by Mra. 
Alaric Wats, and several of the stanzas are the production of her pen. 1 would 
neve averted the necessity for this note by prefixing her name, only, to the poem 
if she would have permited me so to do.—ALARIC A. WATTS 





The Golden Age of peace and love, 
By poets hymned of old ; 

Would have no charm for such as you, 
Who crave an age of gold ! 


Still, to your Baal bend the knee, 
Your sordid homage pay, 

Till the base idol topples down, 
And proves but worthless clay '— 

For you the Minstrel’s tuneful art 
Were ever plied in vain, 

Who centre every thought in self, 
Whose only god is gain! 

. . . 

The love of Song can never fade, 
Whilst gentle hearts are rife, 

To feel the sunshine and the balm 
It sheds on human life ! 

Whilst Youth, fond, warm, ingenuous Youth, 
In faith and hope so strong, 

Finds his heart echo to its tones, 
Can he choose but love the song? 


‘* Earth’s Poesy is never dead ;”"* 
Tis breathing everywhere ; 

In the starlight stillness of the night 
In the bright, warm noontide air ; 

Thegrassy glade, the waving wood, 
The broad, upheaving sea ; 

The intermittent flash and roar 
Of heaven's artillery ; 


The mountain tops by sunshine crowned, 
Whilst girt by clouds below ; 

The twin-notes of the cuckoo’s shout ; 
The summer twilight’s glow ; 

The corn, that sways with every breeze; 
The river smgoth, yet strong, 

That glides like life away ; all, all, 
Are redolent of Song ! 


7t is not sooth, it cannot be 
That the love of Song is o’er ; 
That the strains that were our childhood’s spell 
May charm our sons no more ! 
Till Love grow e, and Hope decline, 
And Pity’s self hath fled, 
The love of Poesy can ne’er 
In gentle hearts be dead ! 


Then ‘ blessings on the Sons of Song !” 
‘* Eternal praise be theirs,” 

** Who gave us truth and pure delight,” 
And ** nobler loves and cares !” 

For the “ still small voice of Gratitude” 
Must cease, for aye, on earth, 

Ere we forget or cease to prize 
Their wisdom and their worth ! 


—_—__>— = 


VALERIE DUCLOS: 


SOME LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH PHYSICIAN, 


The revolutionary outburst at the end of the eighteenth century not 
only consumed the time-worn governmental institutions of France-- 
shielded, hallowed, sanctified, as the dreamers of the world believed 
them to be, by the “awful hoar” of many ages of traditional glory— 
but, in the intoxication and madness of sudden and unexpected triumph, 
snapped temporarily asunder many of the wholesome bonds by which 
socitey can alone be restrained and held together; withering up by its 
fiery breath alike the poison-trees of unjust privilege, and the gentle 
and holy influences which shed light and calm upon the shadow str. tch 
ing from the cradle co the tomb; and from which alone the multitude, 
in their daily walks of life, can hope to derive wise and healthy counsel 
and guidance. Of this trite truth, visible to the dullest eyes that ever 
glanced across the stormy chaos of the first revolution, the following 
incidents, drawn from the domestic history of France during that 
troubled period, furnish one of jhe many vivid illustrations which, for 
the warning and instruction of the world, light up pages that seem 
to visibly palpitate beneath the eye with all the fierce emotions which 
can stir and inflame the human heart. The dress of the story is alone 
changed : in its incidents and catastrophe it remains unaltered. The 


author has but paraphrased, as it were, a few leaves of a volume, every 


line of which is full of suggestive meaning to mankind—to the rulers and 
the ruled, to the Christian philosopher as well as to the merely analy 
tical student of the moral phenomena of social and individual exis- 
tence. 

I. 

One afternoon towards the close of the month Brumaire, year 2, of 
the French Republic—November 1793 by Christian reckoning—Mrs. 
Arlington, a recently-widowed English lady, was engaged with her 
only remaining attendant, Annette Vaudry, an honest Bordelaise, in 
making preparations to quit Paris for the south-west of France, where 
she hoped to find means of embarking for England. Her husband, 
whose long and painful illness rendering his removal impossible, had 
detained them so many months in the distracted city, expired a few 
days before, and had been privately and hurriedly buried at Pére la 
Chaise. He left his wife and child not only friendless in a land of 
strangers, but surrounded and in danger of being engulfed by the ed- 
dies of a sanguinary revolution. Full of terror as of grief had been 
the days and nights passed by Mrs. Arlington at the bedside of her suf- 
fering husband-—strange and appalling the spectra which had flitted 
past the sick man’s windows. Early in the year the death-tumbrils 
conveying a king to execution had swept by ; and but lately, the queen 
and Madame Roland, D°Orleans oad the Girondists, with a host of 
minor victims, had followed tothe same doom. Terror, all-potent 
Anarch of the time, was solemnly enthroned, and the very air pulsated 
with fear. The British government had replied to the announcement 
of the death of the king by a declaration of war; and if betrayed to 
the authorities as @ long-traitorously concealed countrywoman of 
“ Pitt’—the béte noire of Paris clubbists—as the widow of a gentle- 
man known to have been on terms of intimacy with many of the fallen 
aristocrats, the fate of Mrs. Arlington might, without the gift of pro- 





* Keats. 





| pheey, have been easily foretold. Fortunately, the persons with whom 
for the last ten months she had been domiciled—ardent republicans as 
they might be—were trustworthy and kind-hearted; and Annette 
| Vaudry—the English servants had been sent off at the first intimation 
of danger—proved equally faithful and discreet. It was amid this ter- 
rible state of affairs that Mrs .Arlington, having, to her joyful surprise, 
not only obtained in her assumed name of Le Bon a passport, bute 
certificate of civism, without which no one could pass the barriers, pre- 
pared for her dangerous journey to Bordeaux, the native city of An- 
nette, where it was thought means of leaving France might be with 
less risk sought for and obtained than at nearer but more jealously- 
watched ports 

Another and all-sufficing reason with Mrs, Arlington for undertaking 
this long journey to the south, instead of attempting to escape by way 
of Havre or Calais, was her determination not to separate from her 
daughter, a child of searcely three years of age, except in the last ex- 
tremity Annette Vaudry, as a native of Bordeaux, had not the 
slightest difficulty, on exhibiting her passport at the Hotel de Ville, to 
get it visé, or indorsed, in order to be enabled to return to the place of 
her birth. There was no danger that she would exeite the dightest 
suspicion; and Mrs. Arlington resolved, with the view of insuring, in 

, all eventualities, the safety of her child, that it should pass during the 
journey as Annette’s. It had also been determined, in the event of 
Mrs Arlington being detained, or of any other misfortune befallin 
her, that Annette should as speedily as possible pass over to Englan 
with her precious charge. The mistress and servant were to travel in 
the same Siiemes, but there was to be no apparent acquaintance be- 
tween them. Their places had been secured ; y different messengers, 

| and they were to arrive separately at the office from whence the vehicle 
| took its final departure from Paris. Annette Vaudry was also neces- 
| sarily intrusted with a large sum of money in gold and jewels. 

Mrs. Arlington's preparations were at length complete; Annette and 
the little Julia were already gone; and bidding her kind hosts an af- 
fectionate farewell, she left her place of refuge, disguised as a French 

| countrywoman of the humbler deat, and escorted by a porter, who 

| had undertaken to carry her purposely-scanty luggage. Evening had 

| set in, and a cold, drizzling rain was falling, but the ill-lighted dirty 

| streets were nevertheless alive with groups of men and woman eagerly 
engaged in discussing the politics and most stirring incidents of the 

| day; and occasionally, on passing a café or wine-suop, the door would 

| be suddenly flung open, and gangs of noisy revellers—their sinister 
| features briefly but strongly marked in the streaming light—buratin 
forth, helped to swell the wild yells and Ca ira exultations which fill 

| the air. Not the humblest fiacre could proceed any considerable dis- 
| tance without the inmates, if any, undergoing the rude scrutiny of sus- 
picious patriotism ; and Mrs Arlington tremblingly congratulated her- 
self on having followed Monsieur Henri’s earnest advice, to walk rather 

| than ride to the barrier. Happily, too, the man who carried her lug- 
| gage was well known to many of the excited republicans as a ben 
camarade ; and his off-hand replies to the queries apparently suggest- 
ed by the patrician features and graceful carriage of the supposed 
countrywoman, amply justified the said Henri’s recommendation of 
him, and enabled her to escape the peril of being detained or questioned 
by those eager caterers for the guillotine With trembling limbs and 
beating heart she passed along, and at length reached the bureau of the 
diligence, close to the Barriére du Maine. Arrived there, a still more 
perilous scrutiny awaited her from the agents of the commune, in at- 
tendance to deprive suspected persons of all chance of escape. Deadly 
| pale, and wholly unable to master the betraying emotions which agitated 
her frame, Mrs Arlington tendered her papers for the principal official's 
inspection, 

** Approche, done, citoyenne,” said the man somewhat coarsely ; 
‘‘ let us see if the writer of these papers is a good hand at a likeness. 
Humph! ‘Twenty-three years of age, light-brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion’—not absolutely incorrect, certainly, but still convey- 
ing @ very poor me of the charming original, who is, I mugtsay, 
the most splendid specimen of a bonne bourgeoise travelling to the 

Gironde on family aairs | ever had the honour of meeting. ntrez, 
citoyenne,” continued the official with a malicious grin, “we must 
have some further conversation together. You, conducteur, may pro- 
ceed; this good Madame Le Bon will s:arcely pass the barrier to- 
night.” 

y ery of despair, im possible to repress, broke from the terrified lady, 
and she abel instinctively towards the diligence, as if to snatch one 
last embrace of her child. 

«This way, citoyenne,” cried the officer, rudely seizing her by the 
arm. 

‘‘ How now, Rigaud,” suddenly broke in a fierce authoritative voice ; 
‘what do you mean by arresting my compagne de voyage? Are you 
mad ?” 

The speaker was a handsome young man in the uniform of a dragoon 
officer, who, unperceived by Mrs. Arlington, had followed her from her 

| lodgings, and without whose aid, in reassuring the suspicious bonnéts 

| rouges and tappe-durs, but half satisfied by the explanations of the 
porter, she would scarcely have reached so far. 

| ** Your travellin companion, Captain Duplessis ?” 

| “Oertainly! Madame,” continued the stranger, reapocttlig: oR, 

ing Mrs. Arlington, “ allow me to apologise for this man’s r and 
| at the same time to hand you to your seat.” 

** Monsieur Henri!” ejaculated the bewildered lady. 

‘Not a word, midame,” he hurriedly whispered as he closed the door, 

| “as you value your own and your child’s safety.” , ‘ 

*« Well, but, capitaine !” varclaten the somewhat mystified offieial. 

“« Ah ca, no impertinence, Rigaud: here are my popers they are en 
| régle, 1 believe. Or is it, perchance,” added the officer with simulated 

vehemence, perceiving that Rigaud still hesitated, “ that mn noto- 
| riously one of the Danton faction, affect doubts you do not really feel, 
in order to annoy or delay the friend and messenger of Saint Just? 
| “ Not at all, not at all,” hurriedly replied the official, in his tarn a 
little alarmed, for in those days no man’s head felt quite firmly on his 
shoulders; “ but this person is evidently 00 Bordeaux Dowrgeeyes as 
she is designated in these papers; and with all proper deference to you, 
«he must remain here till further inquiry be meee. Saint Just is not 
| a man to screen plotters or aristocrats, Please to escend, madame, 

he continued, at the same time reopeni the door of the and 
| seizing Mrs. Arlington by the arm, * cend, if you please, and at 
| once’ ’ 

* Scélérat ” shouted Daplessis, unable to restrain himself,and hurl- 
‘ing Rigaud with stunning violence against the door of the bureau. 
| Half-a-dozen fellows sprang forward to the assistance of their chief, and 

the affair would no doubt have terminated fatally, not only for the ; 
but possibly at least for her chivalrous protector, had it not been for. 
the opportune arrival of 4 youngish man, who, wrapt comfortably in @ 

| stout cloak, was stepping briskly slong, and hu , as he went, a 
light, joyous air, as if io defiance both of the times the weather. 


| es Camille,” exclaimed Duplessis, struggling fiercely in the grasp of 
| the guardians of the barrier, “ is that you ” 
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“ Assuredly! And you? What, Cousin wae py What is the mean- 
this? Why, Rigaud, you must be crazed!” 7 

ing, + aiek not, itoyen Desmoulins,” replied that officer, ores 
Danton’s friend and intimate with great respect, and at the same time, 
by sign, releasing Duplessis ; “ but this gentleman persists in passing 
an élégante through the barrier in the disguise of a paysanne. 

“ How is this, Henri”’ : ‘ ayy - 

Acwt in your ear, Camille,” said Duplessis, drawing - — 
and relative out of the hearing of Mrs. Arlington. This lady, Ca 
mille, is”*—— The rest of the sentence was whispered in his cousin's 


ear. 

“< What, /a belle Marguérite ? And a runaway match too! Why,I 
understood she was as cold as snow. Oh yously fox? and the gar- 
spirited editor of the “ Vieux Cordelier” laugh peotigieesly. - i- 
gaud, you must permit the lady 4 It is an affair of the heart— 
you understand? At all events I wil! be answerable for the conse- 


uences, and that, I suppose, will suffice.” b 
. ** As you please, cito 7 muttered Rigaud. “ But”—— v. 
“Enough, enough. Let there be no further delay, for this weather 
is frightful. Adieu, Henri. My compliments to the lady. Call on us 
directly you return ; Lucile will be delighted to see you both: I — 
remember you to her. .1u revoir /” The diligence rambled throug 
the barrier, and Camille Desmoulins, glad to have extricated his cousin 
from an unpleasant scrape, passed gaily on, humming 
“ Oa peut onétre mieux — 
Qu’au sein de sa famille.” 

« Excellent !” murmured the dissatisfied official, as the coach pur- 
a way. “A wedding trip no doubt; and the bridegroom, I see, 
prefers riding outside in this bitter weather to being seated within be- 
side the bride! One would not lightly offend Camille ; still, this affair 
must be sifted. Where is the man who brought the lady’s luggage? 
Oh, there you are. Step this way, friend, if you please ; I must have 
s word or two with you.” ‘The porter obeyed, and they passed together 


into the bureau de police. 


The officer whose energetic interference thus saved Mrs. Arlington 
from arrest and its too surely fatal consequences was Henri Duplessis, 
tain in a dragoon regiment attached to the Army of the North. 

t Just, in his frequent hurried visits to that army, for the purpose 

ef insuring the faithful and energetic execution of his own and Carnot’s 
instructions, had more than once witnessed with admiration the young 
officer’s conduct under fire; and a close friendship, quite —— of 
litics, had, in consequence, sprung up between them. Duplessis had 
been lately summoned to the capital to give evidence before the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety on various military details, and whilst there, had 
happened to call upon his maternal uncle, M. de Liancourt, just as 
thie eminent physician received a note from Madame Le Bon—Mrs. 
Ar requesting his immediate attendance on her husband, with 
poh seemed rapidly closing, in consequence of a renewed effusion 

M, de Liancourt, or rather Citoyen Liancourt was a physician in high 
a war affecting ardent republicanism before the world, but to his 

timates ye ged different language. — 

“‘ Henri,” said he, rising as soon as he had finished the perusal of 
Mrs. Arlington’s note, and seizing his hat and gloves, ‘if you have 
a fancy to look upon a beautiful aristecrate—a rare sight now in 
France, thanks to the sharp practice of your friends—come with 
me. You are not in uniform, and I will introduce you as an assistant. 
Allons !” 

‘* Le Bon is a very aristocratic name truly,” said Duplessis as they 


bry ee into the street. 
i rity a disguise ; her name is Arlington, and she is a native of 
‘ perfide Albion.’” 


. my Englishwoman! What misfortune can have detained her 
‘* The sudden illness of her husband, who imprudently delayed his 
in order to effect the arrangement of a heavy pecuniary claim 
he had against D’Orleans, contracted, I believe, when that very estima- 
ble omg wy was in England.” 
‘* Was he at all involved in Egalite’s intrigues ?” 
“Nonsense! But what, in this second year of Fraternity and Liber- 





Kf would, as interpreted by the excellent Tinville—a remarkable artist 
» in his own very original line—prove quite as conclusive for all 


n P es, Mr. Arlington used sometimes to idle away an 
os en at Sainte Amaranthe’s with V 4, Buzot, and others 
set.” 


“In that case he does well to conceal himself.” 
“ Yes; your guillotine is a very sharp reasoner in such cases—brief 
conclusive in all matters of doubt and difficulty. B 


the way, Henri, your fiery enthusiasm for the Republic, one an 
indivisible, seems to have pe ed cooled of late. The fall, a few 
days since, of the beautiful head of Madame Roland appears to have 


8 ted doubts to a great number of the enthusiastic youths of this 
delightful city.” 

«* Not doubts, Monsieur de Liancourt, of the glory and excellence of 
freedom: say rather that it engendered abhorrence of the men who by 
such acts stain and dim its lustre. But let us talk of other things. 
This Englishwoman, is she so very beautiful ?” : 

“ Singularly so; even for the land of female loveliness. You know! 
resided there for several years.” 

** And an aistocrate ?” : 

“ By birth, feeling, education, manners—yes ; though in a sense 

uite opposed to our use of the term. In active, political ereed, these 
fir islanders are far behind our dames de Ja Halle. And in truth, 
Henri, if the divinities of social life wil/ soil their white wings in the 
accursed caldron of politics, they cannot be surprised if But 
here we are.” 





The apartment into which the physician and his nephew were 
stealthily | was a large, and pom tly handsomely-furnished 
one, as far as could be discerned by the dull light of acloudy November 
day, s through the heavy and partially-closed window-cur- 
tains. The glance of Duplessis became riveted, the instant he entered, 
upon the pale, patrician features of a gentleman but little more than 
his own age, who was reclining upon a sofa, with his head supported 
by pillows. Death, he saw at once, had set his fatal signet there; and 
soldier as he was, and custom-hardened to such sights, an emotion of 
profound pity swept across his mind at the contemplation of the pre- 


mature end of one so young, yin for life, as a man loved by the 
tiful being |,ending over him in tearful grief must mursenetty be. 
Arlington, who had been to the patient, rose as De Lian- 


court softly advanced, and questioned with the mute eloquence of her 

eyes—which sorrow seemed but to with a diviner lustre— 

he oracle from whose lips the words of fate were about to fall. Not 

so her husband. The agitation of a feverish hope no longer fluttered 

the spirit of the man. His glance continued fixed upon the coun- 

tenance of his wife with an expression of anxious tenderness, as if the 

which he felt could not be long averted must needs fall on her 

force; and that look deepened in its unselfish love when, 

De court, in the low, calm accents of professional decision, said, 
‘* My fears, often expressed, are verified. Vit 

is near, very near its close.” 

A cry of uncontrollable grief burst from the young wife at this con- 
firmation of her worst fears. She threw herself on her knees beside the 
couch of her dying husband, and kissed his pale thin hands with vehe- 
ment emotion. 

“Julia, beloved friend—companion—wife,” murmured Mr. Arling- 
ton, ‘‘ you promised to bear this visitation with a Christian’s poe, 
with the devotedness and hope of » mother whose child is sti 
to her?” He was answered only prone sobs, and presently 
continued—* Now that our excellent De Liancourt is with us, let us 
not, dearest, waste the brief moments remaining to me in unavailin 
lamentations. I shall soon be beyond the reach of man’s violence an 
enmity, but you—our child” ——— 

He paused, and his anxious look was turned towards the physician. 
De Liancourt’s countenance fell. 

“Have you made the inquiries we spoke of?” said Mr. Arlington 
with an expression of dismay which the announcement of inevitable 
and almost immediate death not been able to produce. 

_ “TL have, and fear that some delay must still be endured. The scru- 
tiny to which all persons who attempt to pass the barriers are subjected 
becomes daily more stringent, so that”—— 

“God of Heaven!” interrupted the dying man, “this is indeed to 
om es - bitterness of om - i eae 

. Arlington, panic striken by a new terror, started wildly to her 
feet,snatched a beautiful child, sleeping on an ottoman beside her, with 
passionate eagerness to her arms, and for the first time afforded Duples- 
sis # full view of her person and countenance. 

He felt his heart beat tumultuously, and, his eyes fill with irrepres- 


e with you, my dear sir, 


sible emotion as he gazed upon that pale, yet queenly and brilliant vi- | 
sion, with its Madonna attitude and grace, an pore tenderness of 
sorrowful expression. To what painter, to what poet, had lettings down 
of Heaven revealed aay 7 beauty like to that? He essayed to speak, 
but the words died on his tongue. , Y 

« We must still trust,” continued De Liancourt soothingly, in the 
merciful Providence which has so long shielded” —— ’ : 

« | have influence, madame—sir,” broke in Duplessis, recovering his 
voice, and speaking with a confused and hurried earnestness ; influence 
with my friends Saint Just, and Carnot. I will insure the safety of the 
lady, of the child, atthe hazard of my life—my life!” He paused in 
extreme disorder. A thousand lights seemed to dance before his eyes, 
and a multitude of sounds were ringing in his ears . 

« Who is this gentleman, De Liancourt?” demanded Mr -Arlin ton, 
with something of the haughtiness of manner which distinguished him 
when the pulse of life beat high and full. Mrs. Arlington, who had 
not before observed Duplessis, coloured with surprise as the agitated 
tones of the young man caught her ear. 

«« My nephew Henri,” replied the physician. ‘‘ He has, as he says, 
some influence at head-quarters, and will, I doubt not, willingly exert 
it.” 

“His friends, Saint Just and Carnot ofthe “ Salut Public!” But 
that you, De Liancourt, vouch for him.” —— , ia j 

The countenance of Duplessis flamed at the implied suspicion of his 
honour, and his uncle hastily interrupted the speaker. ' 

‘* My nephew is not the friend, my dear sir, of those persons in the 
sense you apprehend : and I would pledge -_— upon his faith.” — 

“« Enough, De Liancourt—your word suffices; and you, sir, will, I 
trust, excuse the momentary doubt of a person anxious for the safety of 
a wife and child. Ifyou can aid them toescape from this place of 
violenc2 and crime, the prayers and blessings of a dying man will be 
yours.” 

' Duplessis reiterated his offers of service in a calmer and more coherent 


manner than before; and then, at the suggestion of De Liancourt, who |’ 


feared that the excitement of such a conversation might hasten the 
fatal crisis, which, however, could not be long delayed, the conference 
terminated—the physician promising, as he left the apartment, to look 
in again early on the morrow. ‘ 

“Henri,” said De Liancourt gravely, as he shook hands with Duples- 
sis at his own door, after a silent walk from Mr. Arli in’s, ** the task 
you appear so anxious to undertake is full peril, and, moreover, one 
that must not be entered upon from any motive unworthy of the son of 
my sainted sister. Forgive me Henri,” he added, in amild, depreca- 
tory tone, in reply to his nephew's glance of fire, “‘ it is for you that I 
chiefly fear.” 


Mr. Arlington died the day after this visit. The beauty, the mul- 
tiplied perils which cavivensl the bereaved young wife, excited, as we 
have seen, a tumult of emotions in the chivalrous breast of Duplessis— 
soon to be resolved into a fervent, devoted, but, as he instinctively felt, 
hopeless passion. He at once determined to save her, or to share her 
fate if unsuccessful. It was he who procured her passport and certifi- 
cate of civism, and by his influence with Saint Just, he obtained for 
himself leave of absence from Carnot to proceed to the Gironde on af- 
fairs, as he stated, of family importance. 

As intimated by the official guardian of the barrier, Duplessis rode on 
the outside of the diligence, protecting himself as he best might with his 
cloak from the inclemency of the weather. Throughout the entire 
journey he scrupulously abstained from intruding upon Mrs. Arlington’s 
presence, save when her safety required that he should doso. That 
lady no doubt divined the nature of the emotions which influenced the 
conduct of the young officer—for quickly comes such knowledge—but 
however impossible she might feel it to reciprocate his sentiments, she 
could not feel the less grateful for services so hazardous and so unsel - 
fish. The heroic feeling which prompted a lover to risk his life to facil- 
itate the departure of the adored object from the country with which 
his own destinies were indissolubly bound up, could not but be grate- 
fully appreciated by a generous, high-minded woman such as Mrs. Ar- 
lington. More than that was not in her power. 


il. 


The journey was a long and anxious one. The shadow ofthe terrible 
régime enthroned in Paris enveloped the entire land of France. Sus- 
picion, unquiet, terror, pervaded every town and village through which 
they Be maper At Chateauroux. where the passengers were rudely ques- 
tioned by a busy official, Mrs Arlington’s Jefective accent and irrepres- 
sible air of hauteur would unquestionably have caused her arrest, but 
for the bold bearing and ready assurance of the dragoon officer. At 
Limoges a similar peril was encountered, and with still greater difficulty 


of a considerable bribe to the domestic in waiting, he obtained imme- 
diate access to her pommce. She was seated on a sofa, attired fantas- 
tically, but not un mingly for her style of face and figure, ina 
light, classical Grecian costume. Duplessis threw himself at the feet 
of the all powerful beauty and with earnest eloquence besought her aid. 

Dona Theresa seemed affected by his passionate appeal. She gently 
raised him, and motioned to a seat a few paces from her. 

«« This lady is 5 ! beautiful, I hear ?” 

‘* As thestars of heaven! As your own beauteous self?’ added Du- 
piessis with better tact after a moment's pause, “ though of a different 
type of loveliness.” 

** And you, captain, are a favoured wooer ?” 

Duplessis’ cheek flamed involuntarily to hear the lady, whose image 
was crowned in his imagination with a halo of purity and grace, so glibly 
alluded to by La Cabarus ; and he coldly replied, ‘* A stranger, madame, 
and a widow but of yesterday, could be to me, or to any other honoura- 
ble man, but as a sister.” 

Madame de Fontenay coloured, and a slight frown contracted her 
lustrous forehead, 

«* After all, Captain Duplessis, if the lady be, as the tribunal has de- 
cided, an intrigante, an emissary of Pitt, it would ill become either of 
us, as sincere friends of our glorious Republic, to aid her escape from 
the doom she has so recklessly incurred.” 

«« Believe it not madame,” exclaimed Duplessis with wrathful energy. 
‘ She is asinnocent as yourself of plotting against the Republic. She 
remained in Paris to smoothe the pillow of her dying husband ; and who 
will not admit that that is woman’s highest, holiest duty ?” 

Awkward Duplessis! The ominous frown deepened, and a bright 
flush, certainly not rising from any pleasurable feeling, tinted the clear 
olive of Dona Theresa’s complexion. 

‘*{ am afraid, Captain Duplessis,” said she, rising, as if to terminate 
the interview, ‘‘ that I cannot successfully interpose in favour of this 

rson.” 
< Not successfully interpose, madame!” cried the captain, painfully 
aware that he had committed some blunder, but, from his ignorance of 
the lady’s history, not certain of what kind. ‘“ Havel not heard that 
youare omnipotent with him whose will is fate in this unhappy city ? 
Can it be that such transcendant beauty could plead in vain to any 
being of earth’s mould? Impossible! And will you, whom the inha- 
bitants of Bordeaux, of all ranks, degrees, and opinions, pronounce 
with one voice to be as heroically tender in heart and disposition as 
you are radiantly beautiful in —_ hesitate to exercise that all-sub- 
duing power in behalfof a helpless being of your own sex exposed to the 
cruelties of ruthless men ?” 

* Well, Citoyen Duplessis,” replied Madame de Fontenay with a bril- 
liant smile, ‘‘ if you are not a successful lover, you, I am sure, deserve 
to be one. I will not disparage in your eyes the Tt the good peo- 
ple of Bordeaux have, you say, formed of me. The lady is as safe, take 
my word for it, as if her foot already touched her native soil. Wait for 
mehere. Representative Tallien resides but two doors off : I shall re- 
turnin a few minutes.” 

Duplessis poured forth a torrent of incoherent thanks, amidst which 
the senora gracefully sailed out of the apartment. 

She was some time absent, and when she returned, Duplessis, judg- 
ing from the excited expression of her glowing countenance, feared 
that some difficulty had arisen which she had not been able to sur- 
mount. 

*«* Alas, madame, all is, I fear, lost !’’ 

‘«* Reassure yourself, Monsieur Duplessis. There has been consider- 
able difficulty, in consequence of the peremptory instructions from 
Paris regarding this lady; but I am not accustomed to gue in vain. 
Here is the order for Madame Arlington’s liberation. It were well 
she departed at once. You do not accompany her ?” 

‘* No, generous lady ; I remain to share the fortunes of the Republic. 
May He, madame, whom so many of us are too apt in these times to dis- 
regard, bless and reward you for this holy deed ad ‘ 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Mrs Arlington was at liberty. As 
Duplessis, after leaving Madame de Fontenay’s house, was hastening 
towards the prison, he was accosted by a man having the appearance 
of a tradesman, who informed him that Annette Vaudry had sailed a 
few hours previously for England. Important as was this intelligence, 
he was at the moment too much agitated to yield it the attention it de- 
served. Neither could he afterwards remember the man’s name ; nor, 
indeed, whether he had been told it. Mrs Arlington, as well as him- 
self, concluded he was a relative of Annette, deputed to communicate 
the news of her departure; and the subject was with some effort dis- 
thissed from both their minds. 

‘* Captain Duplessis,” said Mrs Arlington in a voice full of emotion, 
as she stepped, late on the following evening, on the deck of a large 





evaded. Indeed the nearer they approached the cities of the south, the 
thicker seemed to grow the air with exhalations of suspicion, hate, and 
fear. The name of Tallien, Isabeau, Madame de Fontenay, flew from 
mouth to mouth in every variety of emphasis and cadence. The guil- 
lotine, everybody agreed, was in full activity in Bordeaux, the cradle 
of the fated Girondists. 
‘‘Whenthe lumbering vehicle drew near that city, there were no other 
passengersinside than Mrs Arlington and her servant and child. ‘‘ An- 
nette,” said she, after covering the lips, the forehead, the cheeks of her 
daughter with passionate kisses, “‘ remember not to lose a moment should 
any misfortune befall me in obtaining a passage to England.” The dread- 
ed barrier was reached at last, and at the invitation of the officer in 
command, Mrs. Arlington descended from the diligence ; Duplessis’ ready 
arm was instantly proffered : “‘ Courage, madame,” he whispered, as he 
led her gently, and with assumed confidence, towards the guard-room ; 
“this danger passed, you have nothing more to fear.” 
Annette’s papers were the first examined. There was no difficulty 
with her : she was San known to several ofthe municipal sol- 
diers, and after replying to one or two unimportant questions, she pas- 
sed forth. 
‘“* Marie Le Bon,” said the officer, turning abruptly towards Mrs. Ar- 
lington, ‘* your journey ends at Bordeaux. To-morrow, probably, you 
will appear before the representatives of the sovereign people. This 
night you pass in prison.” 
‘* What outrage is this ?’ exclaimed Duplessis, overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. 
** Outrage, mon capitaine /” coolly replied the officer. ‘‘ Nothing of 
the kind. Rigaud was not quite so credulous as you would have wish- 
ed. Thanks to his researches, and the speed with which the agents of 
the Republic travel, I have now the honour of arresting Madame Ar- 
— foreign intrigante, and spy in the service of the detestable 
i Ned 

Expostulations, denials, intreaties, were alike useless, and the unfor- 
tunate lady, almost unconscious from excess of terror, was hurried off 
to prison. Duplessis accompanied her to the gate, and would have en- 
tered with her, but was thrust-back by the guard. The officer who ef- 
fected the arrest at the barrier for all reply to his frenzied supplica- 
tions, sourly intimated that but for former services rendered to the Re- 
‘peay and the friendship of Saint Just and others, he would no doubt 

ave been permitted the felicity not only of occupying the same prison, 
but of ascending the same scaffold with the woman he had traitorously 
aided to escape. 
_ On the fourth day from her arrest, Mrs. Arlington was placed for 
judgment before Isabeau and other satellites of the victorious Mon- 

e. Duplessis was by her side, and, reckless of his own safety, in- 

veighed with passionate vehemence against the injustice and cruelt 
that would sacrifice an innocent and helpless stranger to the ground- 
less suspicions of a vindictive faction. Loud and ominous murmurs 
from the crowd which composed the audience frequently interrupted 
his audacious denunciations. Silence having at length been enforced, 
the helpless lady was, with brief form, doomed to the scaffold. She was 
then reconve of to prison, to await the next day’s fournée, or batch of 
victims ; and Duplessis rushed from the hall of death iu wild distrac- 
tion. There was but one resource left, that he must without delay 
invoke. 

At this period a young Spanish lady, Dona Theresa Cabarus, other- 
wise Madame de Fontenay, reigned, by the influence of her dazzling 
beauty, supreme over the heart of Tallien, the dictator governing Bor- 
deaux in the name of the Republic. Alltestimonies agree that this re- 
markable woman chiefly used her power to mitigate the ferocity of the 
decrees which would otherwise have decimated the devoted city. She 
was an angel of mercy to the unfortunate citizensof Bordeaux. Ac- 
cording to the historian of the Girondists, “‘ Tallien no longer desired 
power but that she might partake of it, grandeur but to raise her to it 
glory but to cover her with it.” This was the lady—* beautiful, brown 
woman,” Carlyle calls her—whose letter, some months later, addressed 
to Tallien from the Paris dungeons, where she lay in hourly expecta- 
tion of death, recipitated the fall of Robespierre, by determining Tal- 
lien to attack him in the Convention without delay. 





With headlong haste Duplessis cong her oo omg oy Le for- 
rom & drive ; and with the help 


tunately at home, having just return 


fishing-vessel, hired at an enormous price—the produce of some jewels 
she had full led in her dress—* fp have no words to ex- 
press the deep gratitude I feel for your generous, your heroic kindness 
towards me ; but if, when this unhappy war shall have terminated, you 
visit our shores” The death-like paleness of the features of Dup- 
lessis flushed with a sudden hectic, and | he gazed with burning eyes 
upon her face. “If,” she continued, slightly averting her head—« if 
you should then visit England, be assured that nothing that I or my 
relatives could do to testify our esteem, our gratitude, our respect’’— 

deep sigh arrested her words, and she paused in painful embarrass- 
ment. The sudden light had faded from the young officer’s face, and 
he was again deadly pale. The coldness of the lady’s manner, more 
than her words, had chilled and disenchanted him. : 

** A dream, madame,” he rejoined in a low, sad voice, “ in which it 
were mere folly toindulge. My best hope is to forget, if forgetfuluess 
be yet possible, the brief, bright vision which has glanced across my 
path. Farewell! May all good angels guard and bless you!” He 
Jumped into the boat which was in waiting alongside, and was swiftly 
rowed ashore. A few minutes afterwards, the fisher-vessel was gliding 
down the Garonne on its course to the Bay of Biscay, where it was 
hoped a British vessel might be met with which would take Mrs Ar- 
_— on board ; but failing which, the master was bound, at all risks 
and hazards—so ran the bargain—-to make for the nearest lish port. 

Duplessis watched the receding vessel as long as a speck of its white 
sails remained visible from the quiet solitary shore. The seenery 
around, above him—the pale, silent town—the waving trees—the glan- 
cing river, gemmed with the diamond kisses of thelglowing stars, repos- 
ed in the light, murmuring slumber of a bright southern winter night 
Gradually it seemed that the calm beauty of the universe stole in upon 
and stilled the troubled beatings of his fevered heart and brain. But 
not from waving tree, nor glittering star-fire, nor glancing river, flow- 
ed that soothing calm. Its well-spring was in his own heart, and the 
holy peace of the exterior world but mingled with and heightened it. 

he poignant sense of pain and desolation which the lady’s coldness, 
Sweeping across his wounded spirit, had occasioned, yielded insensibly 
to the tranquillising, elevating consciousness of having fulfilled a great 
and holy duty. The day would come, was indeod, ‘he felt, already 
dawning, when, like a hurt received by a veteran in some great battle, 
the agony of the wound forgotten, the scar would alone remain to tes- 
tify that he had ey in the strife and victory. “Ay,” he 
mentally exclaimed, as, on re-entering the town, a showy carriage, 
containing Tallien and the brilliant Dona Theresa, flashed by, “the 
time will come, —ae lady, and that speedily—for this mad 
anarchy cannot long endure—when the false glare of a vain prosperity, 
by which you are now dazzled and misled, will vanish ag suddenly as 
it has arisen, to be succeeded by black misfortune and disgrace. Then, 
oh lady, will the deeds of mercy which you have scattered over your 
wild, eccentric path, alone remain to shine upon and cheer the else 
thick darkness. Be prodigal of them, lady, in these your days of 
power and pride, scatter them with unstinting hand; and then, when 
all else is lost to you, they will return and illumine with perennial 
radiance any lot how dark soever which may await you in this chang- 
ing world.” 








Ill. 


The man who accosted Duplessis, and announced Annette Vaudry’s 
so hae for England, was Pierre Duclos, a working jeweller by 
ordinary profession, but since the Revolution had practically abolished 
those appendages to luxury and cu/lotism, a zealous public-safety-com- 
mittce-man, at forty sous aday. His wife, Marie Duclos, was a dis- 
tant relative of Annette ; and it was consequently in his house that 
she sought shelter for herself and the child confided to her. Her fair- 
speaking relatives easily obtained the confidence of the simple-hearted 
woman; and Pierre readily undertook the very difficult, as well as 
perilous task, of agent her passage to England. The gold and 
jewels with which she had been intrusted, Annette, in the guileless 
pride of her heart, exhibited asan unmistakeable proof of the trust 
reposed in her by the foreign lady whom she so loved and mourned. 
The glittering treasure elicited one irrepressible flash of hell-fire from 
Duclos’ eyes; and then, as if afraid of betraying himself, he jumped up 
from his chair, and hastily quitted the room. 
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The only surviving child of Pierre and Marie Duclos was 4 pretty, 
interesting girl of about nine years of age, named Valérie. In her was 
centered all of kindliness of heart, all of healthy moral life which long 
and impatiently-borne adversity, with other demoralising influences 

uliar to the time, had left them. Valérie was the sole oasis which 
shone upon them from amidst the dreary sterility of the past, or re- 
lieved the bleak mistiness of the future—the only object which in this 
world or the next they contemplated with either joy, or hope, or fear. 
They had both—but the husband more especially, for in woman the 
divine instincts of faith and love are perhaps never wholly obliterated 
—accepted with sullen indifference the sad dogmas through which the 
fanatics of that period proffered to man a safe equality with brutes in 
lieu of a possibly-perilous immortality. These changes had been chiefly 
wrought in them since Annette had left Bordeaux. Had she been 
aware of her relatives’ moral condition she would in all probability 
have preferred taking up her abode with persons somewhat less un- 
trammelled with old-world prejudices than they. Pierre’s look, when 
she displayed the money and precious stones, somewhat disquieted 
her, but the half-discovery came too late. 





On the same night that Mrs. Arlington quitted the shores of France, 
and at about the same hour, Pierre and Marie Duclos sat down to a sup- 
per of much greater profusion than they had for several years been ac- 
customed to. The husband ate heartily, but the wife, after one or two 
efforts to follow his example, pushed the piled plate from before her with 
an expression of impatience and disgust. The mind of Madame Duclos 
seemed, judging from her restless demeanour and changing counte- 
nance, oe ill at ease. Presently she started up, and paced hur- 
riedly up and down the apartment, — occasionally to listen at the 
door which shut in the stair leading to the room where slept Annette 
Vaudry, Valérie, and little Julia Arlington. She was rather a well- 
looking woman, of about six-and-thirty years of age; but the unquiet 
expression of her large, dark southern eyes too plainly intimated that 
peace dwelt not with the spirit which gleamed through them. At last 
she stopped in her agitated walk, hastily swallowed a draught of wine, 
sat down, and resumed the conversation her rising had interrupted in the 
same low undertone as before. 

‘* What have you done with the—the médecine, Pierre ?” 

‘* Here it is, Marie. Believe me, itis the only genuine elixir for the 
woes of life, and silent, but unerring guide to the regions of eternal 
repose.” 

*‘Hush! Speak lower, Pierre. 
awake. I will step and see.” 

Madame Duclos was some time gone, and when she re-entered the room, 
her face was paler, her agitation even e violent than before Her 
husband again handed her wine,which sh@tagerly swallowed. It appear- 
ed to somewhat calm her, and she sat down. 

‘** Must this be done, Pierre? Is there no hope for us save in this 
dreadful deed ?” 

** None—none—none !” replied Duclos gloomily. ‘‘ Even this sup- 
per has been purchased with part of the money given me to secure her 

assage. And what is there in such an act that should startle us ? 
he guillotine daily shears away, amid the applause of all good patriots, 
o lives of scores of persons, unoffending, harmless, al innocent as 
8 e”’ 

“You should see Valérie, Pierre,” said the wife, interrupting his 
scarcely-heeded reply ; ‘¢ you should see Valérie asleep with that beau- 
tiful child embraced in her white arms. Their sweet lips touch each 
other, and they look in the bright moonlight like two angelic spirits 
sent down from heaven to teach all who look upon them the loveliness 
of innocence and truth. Oh, Pierre! you oar’ were children once, 
a3 pure, a8 innocent as they, and now—— Oh God, to think that Va- 
lérie, perhaps through our example, may become as wretched and as 
lost as we !” 

“Is it not mainly for the sake of Valérie,” rejoined Duclos, “ that 
we have resolved —_ the deed which you now so strangely boggle at ? 
Would you see her houseless, a beggar, cast perhaps a few years hence 
upon = streste”. de 

“* No—no—no! Butoh, Pierre, if but a part of what used to 
us in the abolished churches should, after lic prove true, and this = 
a yg wealth become not a blessing, but a curse not only to us, but 

er y 

“‘Mere superstitious folly, Marie. I ho these dreams of a - 
barous age had been banished from the minds of all reasonable cba 
Do you think the enlightened patriots now occupied in regenerati 
France have not well weighed all such matters in their powerful minds 
What said Tallien but yesterday at the banquet of Fraternity :—« The 
journey of life is over a vast plain teeming with flowers and fruits, for 4 
the delight and sustenance of the wayfarers, who, if they are wise, will 
gather ind enjoy them as quickly as they may ; for ever nearer and 
nearer to them gather the moving sands of fate and chance, which a lit- 
tle sooner or a little later will inevitably roll over them, and of their 
graves make new and smoother paths for succeeding generations—all 
destined, like their predecessors, to flutter for a while in the sunshine, 
and then sink into a dreamless slumber, from which no arch-angel’s 
trump, as priests have fabled, shall ever waken them.’ ” 

“Wo! wo! if it indeed be so, to the wayfarers—for those especially 
who are mothers, doomed never to behold again their little ones, un- 
timely snatched from their embraces into eternal night, never, never, 
never to behold them more !”” 

“ Ay, Marie, it is even so. The inscription placed over our new ceme- 
teries—* DeaTH Is AN ETERNAL SLEEP’—bids us enjoy”—— 

“ The saddest, mournfullest sentence,” interrupted Madame Duclos 
with tremulous tones, ‘‘ ever written on the gate of death! It was not till 
the dread creed which it embodies had cankered itself into my heart and 
brain, that Marie and Edouard, though so long since laid in their quiet 
graves, really died to me”—— 
wt... Take another cup of wine, Marie,” said Duclos, in his turn breaking 
in upon his partner's discourse :‘‘ you are not yourself to-night. There, 
that will do more te fortify you against imaginary terrors than all the 
preaching in the world. This philosophy, I say, this religion of men 
who refuse to be dupes, bids us enjoy, at every cost, the present life ; 
commands us to seize, in the best way we can, all the means of happi- 
ness which chance may place within our reach. A golden opportunity 
how presents itself, and, thanks te our emancipation from childish pre- 
judices, we shall seize it, and thus extricate ourselves, extricate Valérie, 
from the gulf of poverty into which we have fallen.” 

He paused, but his wife not replying, he continued, still in the same 
low cautious tones in which the conversation had been throughout main- 
tained ;—« The money intrusted to Annette, with the jewels, of the 
Hee of which you know I ama good judge, will amply suffice to es- 
ablish us handsomely in business at Paris, as soon as order is restored, 
and then what but a life of comfort and luxury awaits us? Valérie, 
og of being a miserable outcast, earning scanty bread by misera- 
a ill-requited toil, will have her fine talents cultivated, and will 
shine forth an ornament of the circles she must otherwise serve for 
Coarse food and insufficient raiment.” 
me Duclos’ countenance gradually assumed, under the combined 
nce of the wine and her husband’s sophistries, a less pallid and 
: — aspect. A silence of several minutes succeeded the last speech, 

re en at last by the wife—* She will not suffer much, Pierre ?” 

a a at all : she will sleep, and not wake again—nothing more.” 
on a / Only for Valérie: truly, as you say, this grinding bur- 
aa neeverty—which the Revolution was to cure, but has not—be- 
whotul a enn ereehing in proportion to the number of loved ones 
cnak be ear it. Pierre, promise me once more that Valérie shall 

oa corrupted—enlightened as I have been” —— 

o_o Marie. Hark! you are called.” 
© Duclos rose and tottered towards the door. 


was repeated, an d ( 
“ Annette is a a Nay map 


wishes to take the medici 


Annette is perhaps by this time 








The summons 

She soon reappefred. 

The pain in her side is alittle easier,but she 
« Good ne at once—in some wine.” 

half : give hee Pour some into this cup. Morbleu / you waste it 


‘* Pierre,” said th : , : 
child. We will sone Reetaeee whisper, ‘‘ no harm must befall the 


** As you will; but be quick.” 


Mad - 
ai these sttgn trace cup mixed by her husband, and made two 
on the table. oor, then stopped irresolutely, and placed it 

“ T cannot give it her Pierre 

& —s rs erre: I should betray myself.” 

ee it A her side; that will do. ton emer need alight ” 
Woman il a errand was at. last accomplished. The half-slumbering 
who rn the portion,and then, murmuring thanks to the wretch 

a8 it f er from the half-opened door, sank back upon the pillow, 
meg tl Varies oe ine and i bn tae at 
thily—as if thes * ;, wets and his wife crept steal- 
hws ey feared the very sound of thei j 

*M—to bed, to sleep, if sleep be possible. Sr nerteye catgen letaey 





The same silver glory of the night which diffused a healing calm 
over Duplessis’ wounded spirit, and shed its holy, sanctifying light 
upon the chamber where Innocence and Death —< streamed into 
' the room where Remorse and Crime crouched, shuddered, dreamed, on- 
ly to light it up with a fiercer, brighter terror, in which shadows, wo- 
ven of the murderers’ labouring brain—indistinct, indeed, but terrible 
—waved their serpent-hair, and shook their fiery whips! Oh, most un- 
happy pair! What if the sleep ye fondly deem eternal be broken by 
such dreams as these ! 

But the terrors of the night are past. It is broad, bright day: and 
the all-seeing heavens blab not to mortal ears of the deeds they have 
looked upon. The widowed Mrs. Arlington is fairly on her way to her 
distant, unchilded home : Duplesis is off to the northern frontier, and 
will soon be engaged in death grapples with the foes of France: the 
deep waters of the Garonne float over the corpse of Annette Vaudry. 
Surely, then, thou enriched, triumphant Duclos, mayest safely laugh 
at the notion that there exists a Power capable of reuniting those wild- 
sundered strands, and weaving of them thy web of destiny ! 


To be concluded nezt week. 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 


HOW IT IS SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 
Continued from the Albion of March 2. 


Ill. 

The damaging disclosures which had resulted -from the Parliamen- 
tary inquiry of 1828, and the strongly expressed dissatisfaction of the 
public, at length aroused the fears of the water companies ; who at 
this period appear to have been seriously alarmed as to the permanence 
of their misused privileges. They seem to have slowly become awaken- 
ed to the fact that London would not much longer submit to drink 
fouler water, at a higher cost, than any other city with equal advan- 
tages in Europe. They began, therefore, anxiously to cast about for 
the means of improving their supplies ; or, rather, to speak more accu- 
rately, of making such alterations in their service as might silence 
what they regarded as the captious clamour of the public. 

Accordingly in 1829 the Chelsea Company began to send out filtered 
water ; ant in the following year the New River Company formed two 
settling reservoirs near Stake Newington, with a view to purify by 
subsidence their drain-infected stream. 

These improvements, though their empirical adoption under the in- 
fluence of the “* pressure from without” reflects small credit on the 
water monopolists, were, nevertheless, a very real and important step 
inadvance. They were regarded by their introducers (and even by 
the Parliamentary Commissioners of 1828) as merely mechanical con- 
trivances for the removal of sediment ; but, when properly under- 
stood and practised, they are, as we shall hereafter have occasion to 
show, in a great measure chymical processes ; and the date of their 
adoption opens an entirely new epoch of our metropolitan water-history. 
This, the fifth, or chymical period, is still in its infancy ; and, though 
our present business is rather to record than to suggest improvements, 
we may perhaps venture, in defining the characters of this period, to 
indicate also the probable course of its future development. In the 
meantime we are bound to record, tothe indelible disgrace of the Lon- 
don water companies, that filtration, to which they had only partially 
resorted in or about the year 1829, was in full operation many years 
previously at Manchester for the supply of pure water to the cotton 
manufacturers ; of whose filters, in fact, those subsequently establish- 
ed on the banks of the Thames were but imitations at second-hand. 
Posterity will learn with astonishment the almost inconceivable fact, 
that water was purified in Manchester for bleaching, sooner than in 
London for beverage ; and that the saving of soap was, in the 19th cen- 
tury, a more cogent motive of invention, than the preservation of the 
public health. 

The example thus set was followed by several of the other companies ; 
those, for instance, whose sources of water were the foulest and worst, 
began to think of extending their suction pipes to less objectionable 
quarters. Thus, the East London Company, which had previously 
pumped, at flood tide, from a point of the Lea so nearits mouth, that 
the water obtained was in fact the turbid influx of the Thames itself, 
now brought their water by a canal three miles long froma place above 
the influence of the tide. The South London Company following the 
example of the Chelsea, began to filter their drain-polluted water 
through beds of gravel and sand : and several other companies adopted 
or discussed, similar partial measures of improvement. As for the 
Grand Junction directors—who had, from the first, beew distinguished 
for the splendour of their promises—they = out that they had in 
view a scheme of almost Roman grandeur. his dazzling proposal was 

to bring the water of the Colne to London by a canal 25 feet wide, with 

several tunnels and colossal aqueducts (of which latter, one was to be as 

high and three times as long as Blackfriars-bridge) and to undertake, 

by this means, the supply of water to the whole metropolis ! 

This scheme was the revival of one originally proposed in 1719, dur- 
ing the South-Sea-bubble mania ; and which, after being three times 
reproduced in the lastcentury, and three times more in the present, 


taking, on Sunday, when the mills were stopped, water for the 
whole week’s supply ; but both Mr. Mills and Mr. Telford seem to 
have overlooked the heavy compensation claimable by the owners of or- 
namental rty, of lakes and fishponds, for example, injured by the 
abstraction of their feeding streams. 

In opposition to these plans it was stated that the waters of the 
Verulam and the Wandle contained, when purest, more saline ingredi- 
ents than the stream water of the upper Thames ; and that, in times of 
rain and flood, the water came down, to use a miller’s expression, “ ag 
thick as porridge.” The Chelsea Company's engineer, indeed, turning 
the tables on the interloping projectors, declared that the Wandle was 
so contaminated by the bleaching works on its banks, that the very fish, 
at certain periods, sickened; and that in such numbers, that he had 
seen at least a hundred-weight of trout floating belly upwards on the 
water, and the country people getting them out with backets. Dr. Bog- 
tock, who analysed these waters, as well as those of the Thames at ya- 
rious points,and of several water companies before and after filteration, 
placed the Verulam and Wandle in the fourth class only as to purity ; 
ranking before them the Chelsea, and New River water, the Thameg 
water, at Richmond, and several others. Considerable doubt, however, 
attaches to this appreciation, seeing that the learned Doctor placed the 
New River water, taken at Islington, in third rank of purity, above the 
same water taken at its source—which stands at the bottom of his fourth 
class; a classification which, if admitted, would force on us the para- 
doxical interference that the contents of 25 sewers received by the 
New River water in its course to the metropolis, not only donot impair, 
but actually improve its quality. 

These and several other projects, which we shall presently have to 
examine, being disposed of, the officers of the different companies were 
called in to state what their respective directors were willing to do for 
the improvement of their supplies. The narrowness of the water-mer- 
chants’ views, and their incapacity to grasp, as a whole, the great ques- 
tions so recklessly abandoned to their care, were conspicuously illustra- 


ted by their proposals at this time. Thus, while one company, pump- 
ing at a point above Battersea, offered to go.up as high as Barnes Elms, 
to move up as far 


another company, ag at London-bridge, offe: 
as Battersea. The New River consented to intercept the five-and-twen- 
ty sewers then running into their aqueduct ; but pe eto of filtra- 
tion—which their engineer, Mr. Mylne, actually ad the committee 
not to enforce on his employers, “‘ because it would tend to make them 
stingy of their water!” To the necezsity of such a purification for the 
New River water Mr. Mills contributed important Mager = salen 
by calculations which Mr. Mylne was unable to rebut, that water, 
instead of coming, as they had always represented, two-thirds from the 
pure Chadwel land spring, one-third from the drain-receiving Lea, was 
drawn from those two sources in proportions exactly the reverse. The 
only rejoinder at hand, with respect to filtration, lay im the assertion 
which Mr. Mylne was bold enough to make, that this process could not 
be so well and cheaply done by the company, as by each of their 70,000 
tenants for himself. He even went so far as to compute the cost of fil- 
tering the New River Company’s supply at the enormous sum of 19,0007. 
per annum ; whereas,at the rate 1-6th of a penny per 1,000gallons (the 
actual cost of filtration of the Southwark Company), the expense would 
not really exceed 4,038/. per annum ; the exaggeration being, therefore 
just 475 per cent. ! fhe rigs 

The Grand Junction Company, on the other hand feeling it neces- 
sary, no doubt, to appease public indignation by a higher bid, recogni- 
zed that “ prived filtration would require apparatus and attention only 
to be found in the houses of the affluent ;’ and declared themselves 
willing to add a filter-bed to the settling reservoirs they had already 
formed. They also offered to remove their suction pipe to a point 
beyond Kew-bridge, far above the notorious ‘‘ Dolphin,” opposite the 
Ranelagh sewer—and even beyond the Barnes drainage; though (as 
their curious memorial adds) ‘‘ they do not feel that any dra e but 
the drainage of London is worth a moment's consideration, in any 
rational view of thig subject.” In other words, they yielded to the 
public prejudice against drinking the sewage of Chelsea ; but neither 
saw then, or have since discovered, any rational argument 
emptying the slop pails of Brentford into the soup tureens of London. 
The Chelsea Company, whose suction pipe laythen, and still lies, in the 
immediate vicinity of King’s Scholar’s pond sewer, on being asked if 
they would be willing to join the Lambeth Company in the cost of run- 
ning a joint suction pipe higher up the river, replied that they would 
be willing, if they were compelled todo so by the committee” An- 
other secretary, on being asked a similar question, declared, with an 
air of triumph, that his company’s water was only complained of by one 
tenant per day on an average, and that with such testimonials they 








by a series of more or less visionary projectors, was adopted by the 
Grand Junction Company, with a view (assome shrewd persons be- 
lieved) to eclipse, by its brilliancy, the sombre recollections of the 
Ranelagh sewer. Many of their shareholders, aghast at the indefinite 
outlay involved in so prodigious an enterprise, very naturally withheld 
their sanction from the measure ; but the directors introduced their 
bill into Parliament notwithstanding ; and were, of course, stopped by 
a resolution of the House to await the result of Mr. Telford’s survey. 
It need hardly be added that the project was subseqnently abandoned. 
Suddenly, in the midst of these dilatory proceedings, the cholera 
morbus of 1832 broke out, and public attention in the metropolis was 
again drawn to the defective state of the water supply. 

The Asiatic plague had not yet entirely subsided, when a new Water 
Committee was appointed to receive and consider Mr. Telford’s scheme, 
and to examine generally the remedial branch of the question. As the 
two previous committees had reported respectively on the price, and on 
the quality, of the water actually sold in London ; so the business of the 
present committee was to investigate the relative feasibility of the va- 
rious projects for improving, in both those respects, the future supply 
of the metropolis. This committee produced no report : but the min- 
utes of evidence taken before them filled a large blue book, dated 1834. 
It would be difficult to determine which of the various engineers ex- 
amined on this occasion cut the sorriest figure. Mr. Telford’s assistant, 
Mr. Mills, charged his employer with filching his ideas ; and the illus- 
trious constructor of the Menai-bridge seems certainly, on this occasion, 
to have looked through his colleague’s eyes somewhat more than he was 
a to confess. Much time was wasted in the recrimination occa- 
sioned by this futile dispute, in the course of which it appeared that 
Mr. Telford had laid out his aqueducts, &c., without having first taken 
the ordinary precaution to analyse the stream whose water he proposed 
to divert ! and that subsequently, when Dr. Bostock had, at a cost of 
100/., minutely analysed its chymical constitution, no attention what- 
ever had been paid to his report ; of which Mr. Telford was unable to 


state before the committee even the general purport. Mr. Mills, indeed, 
averred that Mr. Telford, who was at this time very aged and infirm, 
had personally surveyed only so much of the ground as he could see from 


the windows of a postchaise. This was of course denied on Mr. Telford’s 


behalf ; but the project itself, on examination, seemed hardly to bespeak 


& very careful survey, or a very mature elaboration. 

The plan was to form two aqueducts : one for the supply of London 
north of the Thames, the other for the service of the southern metropol- 
itan districts. The northern aqueduct, 16 miles long, was to bring 
water from the Verulam near Watford, at the rate of 30 cubic fect per 
second (about double the actual consumption of the northern districts) : 
the southern aqueduct, 6 miles long, was to convey water from the Wan- 
dle, near Beddington, at the rate of 13 cubic fect per second,—the ac- 
tual consumption of the metropolis south of the Thames being then about 
5% cubic feet per second. The northern reservoir was to 0e on Prim- 
rose-hill, 146 feet above high water in the Thames ; the southern one on 
Clapham-common, at a level of 80 feet above high water mark. The 
cost, including compensation to millers, was to be 785,965/. for the nor- 
rthern, and 391,875/. for the southern works :—omitting the odd shi/- 
lings and pence, which Mr. Yelford, with a precision that seems iron- 
ical, included in an estimate amounting altogether to 1,177,840/., and 
which, had the project been adopted, would very probably have fallen 
short by many thousands of the real expenditure. These works were to 
be executed at the public cost by Government, who were to raise the 
money by loan, at to deliver the water into the pipes of the several 
companies, charging them interest on the capital expended, and leaving 
to them its retail distribution through the town. 

Mr. Mills proposed several modifications of this plan—of which the 








most ingenious was to escape paying compensation to the millers by 





saw no reason going-te-the cost.of improving their s b 
Chelsea Company repudieted their own engineer’s scheme, which was to 
bring the Thames water to London by a cut from Maidenhead—a plan 
to which, however, the Thames Navigation Commissioners also str 
objected, declaring that they were already short of water, and at 
very moment had barges aground above Maidenhead-bridge The pro- 

osal to take water at Richmond proved equally unsatisfactory, the 
sere of that town having been found to taint the water pumped by 
the Richmond Company itself; and it being further proved, by the 
observation of experimental floats, that the tidal flow from the London 
sewers extends upward beyond the Duke of Buccleuch’s house, above 
Richmond-bridge. To obviate this objection, Mr. Martin, the painter, 
went higher still for his proposed supply ; his plan being to raise water 
from Teddington-weir to a reservoir on the top of a high hill in Rich- 
mond-park, employing, as a motive power, the force of water wheels, 
worked by the overflow of the weir itself; and leading the water from 
this reseryoir by colossal pipes (feediug picturesque fountains and cas- 
cades on the way) to the mains of the As companies. The scheme 
was artistic, but it broke down, characteristically, upon an engineering 
computation, which showed—first, that the Teddington water-power 
was insufficient to raise a fourth of the anticipated supply ; and second- 
ly, that the proposed level, if attained, would fall short by 30 or 40 
feet of that required for the metropolitan high service. 

Altogether the result of this third enquiry was negative. The need 
of improvement was clearer than ever, but the means of effecting it 
seemed proportionably more doubtful than before. The clashing opin- 
ions of the rival engineers showed on how empirical a basis our water 
system had grown up; and the bold pretensions of the chartered com- 
panies afforded a new proof how firmly corporate privileges, once conce- 
ded, take root; and how difficult it becomes, in the process of time, to 
correct the evil consequences of past legislative errors. 

One point, however, was clearly made out—viz., that notwithstand- 
ing the inertial resistance thus opposed by some companies tothe public 
demand for progress, and the narrowness of the concessions w. even 
the most liberal of them reluctantly made, the collective metropolitan 
water rents had increased since the last return in 1821 no. less than 
79,054/. a-year, an augmentation equivalent, at 5 per cent., to am ex- 
penditure in fixed capital by the companies of 1,581,000/. sterling ; 
whereas 300,000/ only, or less than a of the due had 
actually been laid out om extension of “ plant” within the same period. 
Nor was this all. The added capital, thus virtually 
of 26 per cent. per annum profit to the : 1 

sanded by the application of surplus revenues; or, in. other 

ad been extracted from the pockets of the public, against whom, ne- 
vertheless, this very outlay was ny geri as a reason for main- 
taining the monopoly rates. The , indeed, this sort of analysis 
was pushed, the more sly e: appeared the conduct of the 
companies. Thus the ier a , who never subscribed out 
of their own pockets more th ,000/., credited themselves, as against 
the public, with an outlay of 271,811/. since their first establishment ; 
the excess (nearly three times their original capital), wae | my first 
acquired by the plunder of old customers, and then eagerly ny out in 
fresh pipes, with a view to the plunder of new ones. 29,885/. was the 
vast total of Capitalized Plunder confessed to, in 1834, by a of the 
eight great companies,—the two others (the Southwark an Tgp New 
River) setting down their plunder as zero. The onnals Sa jo ath y x 
ingenuity do not contain a more surprising artifice than th Ss ich the 
water companies have been practising on us for centuries; first picking 
our pockets, and then charging us interest on our loss. In this direc- 
tion the New River Company, perhaps (notwithstanding its above men- 


tioned zero), went the furthest,—having actually the vapeesnee 
audacity to calculate the money squandered by them, to the diminution 
of their profits, during the desperate struggle of 1810-17, as a deficien- 
cy for which they were entitled to take credit against the public ; 
and which, at the lowest computation, they set down at 2,282¢. per share! 

The West Middlesex Company, in like manner, returned their “ real 
capital embarked” as 568,045/.—a purely nominal and fictitious amount, 
eked out by the monstrous charge of 163,782/. as the interest which 
their plant showld have produced, but did not, during the ruinous con- 
test which they themselves set on foot. Equally indefensible positions 
were taken Up (and are still maintained) by the com es generally, 
who computed against the public, as a pretext for high rates, not only 
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the deficient dividends of their outset, but also the positive losses re- 
galting from their own errors, their ing, and their rash experi- 
ments. Wooden pipes, persisted in after iron ones had been invented ; 
stone pipes, rashly adopted on insufficient trial, and burst by the first 
influx of the water; iron pipes screwed apis in inconceivable de- 
fiance of the first principles of physics, so that they formed a solid rod, 
which, by its own contraction in the cold weather, tore itself asunder 
into fragments about 100 yards long—fragments which had to be patch- 
od together, and in that bungled condition remain to this day, a hid- 
den monument of engineering incapacity ; all these, and scores of equal- 
ly costly errors, stand char against the public as ‘capital em- 
barked.” In what other trade is such a mode of computation admit- 
ted? Ifashipbuilder be involved in extra cost by the faultiness of 
his materials and workmanship, is he held entitled to retrieve his er- 
ror, and make his loss, by an addition to the price of the vessel, or 
an extra charge for freight? Would the West Middlesex directors 
themselves listen for a moment to Mr. Maudslay, the engineer, if his 
bill for steam-pumps furnished should be swelled by computations of 
early losses by experiments, or of deficient returns on capital ere his 
business had tenthed the paying point? It is clear they would not. 
Itis clear they would recognise no other principle of valuation than 
the market price, resulting from the natural play of demand and sup- 
ply: and, in claiming for themselves a different standard of remunera- 
, they betray the cloven foot of monopoly, and write down their own 
condemnation. By this factitious mode of computation the West Mid- 
dlesex Company (to adhere to the = we have happened to select) 
made out their rofits, and still make them out, to be little more than 
6 per cent. But if, adopting a truer standard, we compare their 
charges with the real value of the service rendered, as shown by the 
payment for which it can be, and is, profitably performed elsewhere, 
we shall find their rates something like 2,000 per cent. beyond the fair 
market price of the accommodation. Thus, at Tavistock, 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, residing in 650 houses, receive a constant and unlimited supply 
of water at an average charge of 2s. 5d. per house per annum ; the 
a charge of the West Middlesex being 52s. 10d. per house per an- 
num, the difference 2,200 per cent. And if 200 per cent. be thrown off 
to meet the objection that Tavistock is in respect of water service more 
favourably situated than London, and other such like pleas, there will 
still the monstrous excess of 2,000 per cent. as the measure of 
monopolist extortion ! 

No wonder that the public indignation remained unabated ; that new 
water schemes abounded ; and that Sir F. Burdett, who had already 
taken —— part in the free-water agitation, should again, in 
1840, bring this question before a Parliamentary committee—this time, 
however, of the House of Lords. But the limited space at our disposal 
to-day, would not suffice for a faithful narrative of the keen encounters 
and curious disclosures which took place before this committee ; and 
which shall therefore, with the reader’s permission, stand over till to- 
morrow for recital. 

To be concluded next week. 





THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Martin Connelly, a merchant in a provincial town in the North of Ire- 
» was seated alone in hisdining-room. He had dined, or rather he 

had gone through the form of dining. His face and figure, which were 
wasted to emaciation, shewed that suffering of some description was his 
real food. He put down a glass of wine which he hardly tasted, and 
was glad when the servants carried away the last of the dinner appur- 
ces. Mrs. Connelly would have him drink wine at dinner, in or 

der that the servants might not see any indications of poverty in the 
household. Buta long bill with his wine merchant was looking omi- 
peor | on him ; he had been threatened with law proceedings that very 
day if he did not ay it directly ; it was only one of a host of bills all 
ready to besiege , and he knew not of any human means by which 
he could meet them. He threw his small shriveled form on a crimson 
Velvet covered sofa, which was one of the handsome and expensive arti- 
eles Mrs. Connelly loved, and looked back with sorrowful envy on the 





time when he was a boy, and was, in a less-aspiring rank, contented 
With a plain deal chair, and a draught of water after iis simple dinner. 
Martin Connelly had risen from the rank of an humble shopkeeper to 
that of a merchant of extensive business and much wealth. His 
1 plainness of taste and appearance remained unchanged, though 
it was not the fault of Mrs. Connelly that he did not become a fine gen- 
tleman, as she strove to become a fine lady. But though he kept a car- 
riage, Martin Connelly would much rather have Walked on foot ; and 
though he had liveried attendants in his house, he would itely soon- 
er have been waited on by one servant-of-all-work. Inthe days of their 
ses. weg, 4 he did not object to indulge Mrs. Connelly in all her tastes, 
wever, without much consulting his own; even yet, though he knew 
he was a r, and she knew it also, he found it very hard to bid her 
give up all the outward show of their former wealth. 

He had made strenuous efforts to retrieve himself from the forlorn 
condition of afailing merchant, yet he daily felt himself sliding further 
and further in a downward course. Now the sinking of mind and body 
which betokens the stagnation of hope, had comeover him. He loun- 

dreamily for hours in his house, with a haggard face and wander- 
eyes, attending to no business, and seemingly incapable of any ex- 
on 


One perpetual vision was before his hollow eyes now—it was that 
vision which has frightened so many in this world even more than the 
ture of an eternal doom—it was the vision of poverty—it was before 
in all its phases of trembling hope and black disap intment, loss 
of caste, scorn of the world, starvation, jails, untended sickness, and 
death. He had never studied  postry, yet his internal portraitures were 
powerfal and harrowing. Had he only been alone in the world he 
would have cared but little ; it was for Mrs. Connelly and the children 
his heart wept. 

At that momenta strain of music from the drawingroom reached his 
ears—Maria, the eldest Miss Conneliy, was practising. The sound 
pleased him, for it was touching and soothing ; tat he shuddered as he 
thought of the expensive music-master. He proceeded to the drawing- 
room, not in the expectation that the sight of his family would relieve 
his sufferings—he was drawn by the impulse which frequently forces 
the wretched to the ete of the objects of their grief. 

Mrs. Connelly and her four young daughters looked up from their 
several occupations as he entered, and then cast their eyes down again, 
With the listlessness which continued depression of spirits generally 
gives : it was not so much a coldness of nature and want of affection 
which prevented any indications of smiles of welcome from passing over 

as their father appeared, but it was a pensive habit of mind 
ed by their straitened circumstances, which they all felt keen- 
ly, even down to the youngest, a girl of nine years, who had thrown 
away her doll because it was not half so retty as those possessed by 
some of herricher companions. The dvewlagrors was expensively and 
y furnished, and was kept in perfect order ; none of the black 
shadow of poverty could be seen amidst its bright polish and excellent 
ts. The dress of the girls, though not very expensive, was 
made up in the most fashionable manner, and therefore betokened no 
want of means: plainness of dress being often a matter of taste with 
the wealthiest. For so far Mrs. ermeny Se aem succeeded in banishing 
all le demonstrations of falling fortune. But a close observer 
ve seen undeniable indications of a painful and laborious 
in her own black silk dress ; the sleeves were more juvenile 
than the skirt by a considerable period; there were elaborate darnings, 
our much for the patience and dexterity of the fingers which per- 
ormed them; on the whole, however, the alterations and darni 
were so cleverly executed, that few eyes, except those of spying malice, 
could perceive them, and the appearance of Mrs. Connelly was respec- 
table and lady-like in a high fy Oe Nature had gifted her with much 
of the finest order of beauty ; her exquisitely formed and noble style 
of features resisted, i » the deforming effects of years and 
grief; her figure was » well developed, and dignified, her man- 
ners were most ,and characterised by acalm and winning cour- 
tesy ; her whole appearance would have fitted her for the halls of no- 
bility, though she was only the wife of a plain merchant of ruined for- 
tune. There was a contrast between her statue-like face, with its dark 
serene eyes and calm broad brow, in which a spirit that no evil circum- 
stances could break seemed enthroned, and the shrunken, withered, and 
ill-formed ym cang of her pes disfigured with deep furrows, and 

' in every lineament with an overpowering grief, against whi 
his mind could not struggle. by a Sips i, 

It’s of no use,” he said, seating himself near his wife in a window 
a some distance from the girls, who were severally grouped 
Mann ® harp, @ piano, and a drawing table—* it’s of no use striving, 

argaret ; at last speculation is sahad as any of them; I had a let- 
ter to-day stating that it is a failure.” 

He passed his hand convulsively over his brow ; tears shone in his 


ngs fancied pe 


muddy, sunken eyes. “ The world must soon know it all,” he added. 

** | hope nate’ rs. Connelly said, with great calmness ; “‘we can 
manage to keep up appearances a little longer.” k 

Martin Connelly gazed on her with eter and with much admira- 
tion. ‘ You have managed to keep up appearances to & miracle as it 
is—you have shewed cleverness—more cleverness in fighting against 
poverty, and keeping the semblance of wealth still with us, than the 
prime minister of England ever shews in the worst emergencies of the 
state. Yes, you are a woman, and your talents are hid in the privacy 
of your house; the world does not know or think what you do, but I 
know, I feel it.” ' 

He turned aside, for he did not wish her to see the tears which he 
hastily brushed from his hollow cheeks. 

‘* Be calm, be calm,” she said, placing her hand on his shoulder; *‘ a 
troubled spirit gains us nothing.” F 

He looked up on her composed face, and felt ashamed of his own 
weakness. 

“ _ the crisis wil? come, Margaret, and what shall we do, then?” 
he said. 

“« Weshall ward it off, by prudence and management, as long as we 
can. I shall guard against all expenses, except those necessary to keep 
up our respectability. You must soon become more successful in busi- 
ness ; but if not——” 

She paused ; a slight shudder passed over her; she applied herself 
industriously to the work of repairing an old silk stocking which she 
held in her hand. 

** Well—what then ?” inquired Martin, anxiously. 

‘«* Then I and the girls could go to some distant town, and open an aca- 
demy for young ladies. Respectable ladies have been boarding -school 
mistresses before now.” ‘ 

Her voice told no emotion ; but her pale face became more strikingly 
white for a moment. The chief weakness of her nature was an over - 
strained wish to keep up the appearances of the wealth they had once 


“And could I bear to see you a boarding-school mistress ?>—you 
were not made for a life of such miserable dependence.” 

«It will show our fallen fortunes, certainly,” answered Mrs. Con- 
nelly; with a stifled sigh ; “‘ but when it must be done, it must be en- 
dured.” 

«* Jcould not endure it,” said her husband, in a hoarse voice, turn- 
ing away his face. ‘‘ It is torture.” he continued, in a soliloquising 
tone ; “I would rather be buried in a mine than live and look at this 
hideous war between poverty and appearances. [ am sick to death of 
it all—our carriage—our servants—our wines at dinner—it is horrible 
for I am a beggar !” 

‘We might have retrenched some expenses,” Mrs. Connelly said, 
with great coolness ; ‘‘ but it would have told our poverty at once to 
the world; and unless you had succeeded in your speculations, all 
would have been vain.” 

‘I do not reproach you—God knows I have not occasion. I have 
wasted the fortunes of your children, and yet I hear no recrimination 
from you. It was all for the best I was working, indeed: for I love 
those girls as if they were my own.” 

He gazed earnestly on the three eldest girls, who were the children of 
Mrs. Connelly by a former marriage. ‘Their father was a relation of 
Martin Connelly, and bore the same name; he had left his daughters 
under the guardianship of Martin, who had been his intimate friend. 
Martin became their guardian and their father in one, by marrying 
their mother. With the hope of adding to the small fortunes left them 
by their father, he had ventured the whole amount in a speculation, of 
the success of which he was very sanguine ; it had completely failed, 
and Martin felt the blow even more than his own losses. 

‘** They are such beautiful girls,” he said ; ‘* but they look pale and 
sorrowful : poor things ! they know they are beggars ; and they know 
I have brought them to beggary, yet they never look angrily on me. If 
God would but give me the power of providing for them—if there was 
only one way in allthe world by which I could make them easy and 
independent, and gay as they should be intheir youth—if it was the 
hardest, most toilsome, ay, and the meanest way of making money for 
them, I would doit. ButI have no power now—I can do nothing now ; 
everything I turn to goes against me: it would be good for you all ifI 
was dead.” 

He bent his head, and covered his face with his hands ; he made no 
response to the words of calm consolation and hope which Mrs. Con- 
nelly addressed to him. Some years previously, when ina rather de- 

licate state of health, he had effected an insurance on his life to a very 
considerable amount, and to this he alluded when he spoke of his death 
benefiting his family. 

** Were they my children, I would not care so much,” he continued 
after a considerable pause ; “‘ for my own two little girls there I have 
not so sorrowful a feeling, for they cannot know much yet of the ter- 
rors of poverty ; but the others were entrusted to me by their dying 
father. I loved Henry Connelly. I think I feel his dead hand in mine 

et—his hand was dead before the life left his temples ; I think I hear 
is last breath begging me to watch over the daughters he was leaving 
behind him ; and there they are ; [have made them beggars—ay, beggars!” 

His face became dark with the force of his emotion ; his lips, his 
whole frame, shook and quivered ; he rose from his seat, but he could 
hardly stand. 

Mrs. Connelly took hisarm, and leading him to the harp, the eldest 
girl, who was amistress of music, played a soothing and beautiful air, 
the deep feeling of which seemed to compose the soul of the unhappy 
father into a kind of apathetic rest. 

The following day Martin Connelly bade his family farewell for a 
short period, as he said immediate business of a most urgent nature re- 
quired his attendance in a distant town. 

I resided in close neighbourhood to the Connellys at this period, and 
being in the habit of visiting them often, I chanced to be with them 
when the merchant bade his adieus to his wife and children. I shall 
never forget the sorrowful and earnest glances which he cast on them 
all as he was leaving the house. He seemed feeble and ill, I thought ; 
his face was pallid and furrowed, and his figure was stooping, as if with 
a weight of years, though he was little more than forty years of age. I 
remembered long afterwards the look of hopeless despondency which 
wasin his eyes, as he pressed my hand, and bade me farewell in a 
voice choked with emotion. 

I was much shocked when, rather more than a week afterwards, in- 
telligence came that he was dead. He had died in a very short time 
after his arrival in the town to which he had gone. The letter announ- 
cing the intelligence was from a relative who resided in the town where 
Martin Connelly had died. It stated that his illness was internal in- 
flammation, which had been very rapid in its course of destruction ; his 
remains would be sent to his native place for interment, as soon as ar- 
rangements could be made. The letter went on to state, as it was the 
last wish of the deceased that his body should repose in the grave of 
his forefathers. 

I was haunted by the thought that Martin Connelly had committed 
suicide. I was on intimate terms with his family, and I had, for some 
time, guessed that their circumstances were not all that the world 
generally imagined. Something of the woeful struggle between poverty 
and pretensions I had occasionally seen, though it was most caref ully 
and cleverly hidden from the public. I knew also of the large amount 
of life insurance which his death would bring to his family. 

After his remains had arrived, I sat for hours in the melancholy 
room of death, gazing on the coffin with horror; for not one instant 
could I get quit of the impression that he had died by his own hand— 
that he had died in order that wealth might be ween to his family. I 
) tually that I saw him before my eyes in the act of raising 
@ poisoned draught to his 7. I saw his deep melancholy glance turn- 
ing upwards, as if praying forgiveness for the act of self-murder, which 
the hard necessity of poverty, that had ground out his very perceptions 
of right and wrong, led him to commit for the sake of those he loved ; 
then I saw the short struggle ofthe already worn-out frame—and then 
death—the self sacrifice completed ; and then strong feelings of admira- 
tion would arise within me at the contemplation of the noble nature of 
that man who could thus immolate himself for those he loved ; and for 
& moment I would consider him as a hero far above the common run of 
humanity, who, in the great mass, would all of them sacrifice worlds 
before they would touch themselves ; and then again the calm but firm 
voice of religion would tell me of the fearful nature of the crime of self- 
peeenotion under any circumstances. F 

8 I sat watching by the coffin, I longed much to see the body : 
the lid was very firmly screwed down, and Mrs. Connelly pe Be yw 
manifest no wish that it should be opened. She feared that putrefac- 
tion must have commenced, and therefore was unwilling to have the 
corpse exposed. I did not reiterate my wishes, as she did not join them 
She sat calmly and silently in the room with the coffin until it was 
carried out to the grave. She made no audible demonstrations of grief, 
but it was evident that she felt deeply. : 





In ashort time, the gloom of grief, together with the gloom of im- 
pending poverty, away from the faces of Mrs. Connelly’s daugh- 
ters. Thelarge sum received from the insurance office was, with the 
excellent management of Mrs. Connelly, sufficient to enable them to 
live with ease in the style to which they had been accustomed. The 
girls possessed, all of them, much of their mother's beauty, and they 
received, under her superintendence, an excellent education. 

About six yearsafter the death of Martin Connelly, circumstances 
led me to America. I resided with an uncle, who was the master of @ 
large extent of territory, including cleared land, wood, and prairie. 
His dominions—for, like many of the free Americans, he considered 
himself a king in his own way—were in one of the western states, 
which at the period in question, was comparatively an unpeopled dis- 
trict, though the flood of emigration has since overspreadit, and driven 
solitude further away towards the wilds of the Blue Mountains. 

My uncle had been taken by his parents to America whilst a child, 
and was an enthusiastic lover of the new country, a devoted admirer of 
its government and laws, but more especially was he ardently attached 
to hunting through the forest, and exploring the remote parts of the 
district in which he resided. 

I heard him frequently mention a friend of his, whom he called Jona- 
than Hudson ; and one day, when I accompanied him on an excursion, 
he told me we were not far from Jonathan’s clearing, and proposed that 
we should visit his log-house. I willingly agreed ; and we took our 
path through the intricacies of a forest, with every turning of which 
my uncle seemed as familiar as if it had been a metropolitan highway, 
As we walked along, he amused me with some particulars concerning 
the individual we were about to visit. Jonathan Hudson had come 
from New York, where he had passed all the early part of his life in 
business, I was informed. He had been unsuccessful ; and, dis 
with commerce, he had taken refuge in the backwoods. He did not 
know how to hold a gun or how te throw a fishing-line when he arrived, 
my uncle told me ; but under his instructions, he had learned we 
and now he could bring down the shyest game in the forest, and drag 
out the most cunning fish in the river; and moreover, he seemed to 
grow younger every day, and was in all respects like a man who had 
been born into a new existence of happiness. 

In about an hour we came to an opening in the forest, from whence 
we obtained a view of one of the expansive and beautiful American 
rivers. There were some pieces of cleared land around us, and at our 
side was the log-house which was our destination. After standing for 
a few moments, admiring the picturesque ani strikingly solitary situa- 
tion and aspect of the cabin—for it hardly deserved a better name, it 
was so roughly constructed—wegntered. We could see no signs of in- 
habitants, nor hear any indidMtions of life; the fire was burned 
far down, and no one had approached the hearth for some time, to all 
appearance; my uncle looked into a small sleeping apartment, which 
was slightly partitioned from the kitchen, but Jonathan was not there. 
An old woman, who acted in the capacity of housekeeper, was absent 
also, on agossipping visit to her next neighbour, at about five miles 
distance, my uncle supposed. The interior of the log-house, was as 
primitive as possible in its appearance ; there were two benches, and 
two stools, and a table at one side of the kitchen, all of which articles 
seemed as if they had been fabricated previous to the use of the plane 
in carpentery ; about half a-dozen utensils of metal and earthenware 
decorated a rather clumsy shelf, which was fastened to the wall near 
the fireplace. A variety of the spoils of different animals which had 
been shot in the woods hung on the walls, together with fishing-rods, 
and lines, and nets, and also reaping-hooks, and some of the smaller 
implements of farming. ‘ 

Rude, in a high degree, as all around me was, I yet experienced an 
undefinable feeling of comfort as I seated myself on one of the homely 
benches ; the floor was dry and clean, light and air were pleasantly 
diffused ; the ground sloped down from the open door at which I sat, 
and a most extensive prospect, characterised by a and wildness in 
a high degree, spread out before me ; at each side of the small space of 
clear ground which extended in front of the log-house, the deep wood 
was stretching out dense and far; glimpses of the broad river were 
visible, and beyond the river a wide extent of prairie and forest lay 
bounded at a far horizon by dimly visible blue mountains. No sign of 
any other human habitation could I see in the whole extent of country 
over which I gazed; I strained my sight in vain, trying to perceive the 

outlines of white cottage or castle walls, or the smoke of a domestic 
fireside. 

After we had waited some time for thearrival of Jonathan, my uncle, 
who was constitutionally impatient, went out to amuse himself until 
the coming of his friend, by inspecting the pocgnece of the Indian corn 
and wheat in the clearing. I remained alone in the log-house, A 





strange feeling of utter solitude, such as I had never previously on am 
coohalia experienced, came over my soul, as I looked on the thie 
woods and the wide space before me, so entirely unpeopled by humani- 
ty. Ifelt that nature had a might and majesty peculiarly her own in 
regions where no dwellings erected by living hands arose—where no 
cities darkened the air by smoke—where no sounds of traffic stifled the 
rush of waters and the voice of the winds. 

By degrees I became immersed in the depths of a profound reverie, 
in which the existence of the things of nature—earth, water, woods, 
rocks—seemed the real life; and the insect and the animal world but 
flitting, unreal, passing matters in their duration. At last I was aware 
that a shadow was darkening the door; I looked up and saw—Martin 
Connelly. For some seconds I felt under the influence of a strange de- 
lusion. Martin Connelly! I had sat beside his coffin years before. A 
horror came over me. I believed I was insane—that I merely fancied 
I saw him. I rubbed my eyes ; but there he stood, gazing on me still 
with a fixed intensity of look 

‘Martin Connelly !” I cried aloud. He repeated my name exactly 
as I had heard him ae it in my visiting days in his house in Ire- 
land. I started up when he named me; this was no delusion. He ad- 
vanced towards me, holding out his hands; I grasped them in the im- 

ulse of dread and wonder, which told me that a spirit had risen be- 
‘ore me in that solitude. I shuddered for a moment; but I was press- 
ing the flesh-and-blood hands of a living being, and wonder alone re- 
mained with me, for I had gazed on the funeral procession which car- 
ried him to his grave. 

‘*Martin Connelly you must be—you are Martin Connelly,” I 
cried. 

«« Yes—no—yes: it is hard to deny it, when I meet an old friend here 
in this solitude,” he said, pressing my hand again with warmth. 

«¢ You have long been believed dead—they have buried ——” 

* Yes, yes, Martin Connelly died six years ago ; but I am living still 
in Jonathan Hudson.” 

I scanned his face attentively ; I would have recognised his peculiar- 
ly-formed features over the world, though he certainly seemed many 
years younger; his complexion had the clearness and fairness of reno- 
vated health and strength, and I thought I missed some of the wrinkles ; 
but still he was, beyond all question, the Martin Connelly whom I had 
formerly seen, and been so familiarly acquainted with. 

«I tell you,” he reiterated, seeing me gaze on him in bewilderment, 
** that Martin Connelly died—his old nature died. [I am here in a new 
existence.” 

«You are the very same Martin Connelly I have always known ; I 
knew you immediately,” I said. : 

«Tt may be the same face and figure; but is it not the mind that 
makes the man? and think you the same mind resides in me now which 
once dwelt in the Martin Connelly, who wore his soul and body away 
in the miserable trade of money-getting inIreland?” _ , 

His eyes shone with a brightness and enthusiasm which I never ima- 
gined could have dwelt ‘in them the last time I had met his miserable 
glance in Irel@hd. His words were wild and mystical to me, but his 
countenance was expressive of a perfectly sane and quiet mind. 

“« But the coffin—the funeral—what did it all mean?” I said, at the 
same time the truth flashed on my mind. It was a feigned death, in 
order that the life insurance might be obtained by his family. : 

“I was sick of life in Ireland. I was dying slowly of the frightful 
horrors of genteel poverty—ay, it is dreadful. The beggar who can 
parade his want, and beg from house to house, is enviable, compared to 
the man or woman who, in a finely-furnished room, sits and trembles 
with horror at every knock coming to his polished door, for fear of some 
creditor, whose long unpaid bill is at last put into the hands of a a 
agent, and the black secret of poverty is proclaimed to the glad worl 
—glad, as it always is, at the downfall of any one who has been reputed 
prosperous. I tell you I have sat down to dinners in my own house, 
with my wife and children—dinners consisting of three or four dishes, 
where there were articles of plate, and the attendance of well-dressed 
servants—I have sat there trembling with agony at the thought of put- 
ting any of that food in my mouth, because it was not paid for—be- 
cause I knew not how it could be paid for—and, more vm ant = Fra 





eause I knew that it was a display of wealth and consequence, whilst I 
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was iless; that it was a sacrifice to the monster of gentility—a 
pitter mockery of an empty purse and ruined circumstances. I ave 
sat at such a dinner, an envied, with my whole soul, the poorest in- 
mate of any workhouse, no matter how tyrannical the arrangements, 
nor how scanty the food. I bore it for months; at last it came to 4 
crisis with me, and I died in Ireland, and have come into a new exist- 
ence here, amongst those blessed woods and solitudes.” : 

« Died in Ireland!” I reiterated, looking at him earnestly, in order 
to detect some signs of the mental wanderings on his face which his 
words exhibited. But his countenance was composed, and his eyes, 
though surprisingly clear and bright, returned my gaze with steari- 


— died in Ireland !” he repeated, with great calmness. “‘ Do you 
call the death of the body the only death ? Has not the soul, which 
plodded and toiled to make money, died within me? Do I not feel that 
j am in a completely new life? What is money tome now? Why, the 
very thought of it makes me sick, though once I fancied it was asu- 
preme good. With my own hand I draw my sustenance from these 
woods, and yonder river, and that small space of cleared ground. | 
have few wants; | am not troubled now with many of the acquired 
tastes of the old life in the old country. [ am free—ay, most blessedly 
free, and delivered from the bondage of my old life in Ircland.” 

« But how did you manage it all together ? [It was—it is most firmly 
believed that you are really dead. Does your wife know—do your chil- 
dren know that you are still alive, and in this country ?” 

“«« Do not mention it—for God’s sake, believe that I really died,” he 
said, with great earnestness, and in the peculiar gleaming of his eyes, 
I detected something of a monomania, which, turning on one idea, left 
the mind sane on other points. ‘‘ Do not say—do not think,” he con- 
tinued, with unceasing vehemence, “‘ that I am the same man that I 
was. What!do you think I am a in my old life still, and, that 
I cheated the insurance company by a false report of my death. No, 
no, no.” 

It was evident that this was the matter which, dwelling heavily on 
his mind, had warped it so much that he actually misbelieved in his 
personal identify, and wished to impress his ideas on me also. 

«It was very right,” he went on to say, “ that I should depart oui 
ef my old life, and that my death should benefit my children, particular- 
ly those poor girls whose —- I was, and whose whole fortune I 
had lost ; was it not strictly right and proper that for them I should 
make the sacrifice of my former life, when by no other means in the 
world but by that sacrifice could restore to them their money ? I was 
at the point of death when I left my family, and went to the town of 
D——. I was believed dead. Yes, I wag in a long death-trance, stretch- 
ed in my grave-clothes, with all the preparations for the grave upon me 
and around me. The misery of my life, and the sight of my wife and 
children hanging over the great gulph of poverty, had brought me to 
that state. octor, and nurse, and all had pronounced me dead, and 
there I was lying, cold and inanimate, with the coffin in the room, in 
which in a few hours I was to have been placed, and carried out to the 
churchyard. It was asolitary house in which I had thus died ; I was 
with a relation who had fallen in his fortunes even more than myself, 
and consequently there were few servants, and fewer friends to watch 
over my dead body, as I lay for almost two days and two nights in the 
habiliments of the grave. There was only one person in the room with 
my body when, towards the close of the second night, I awoke, as if from 
a long dream, into this new life. The person who watched me was one 
to whom I had been most deeply indebted for his kindness and untiring 
care during my sickness ; he was a young medical student, my relation, 
a son of the person in whose house I was. He was seated near me read- 
ing when I opened my eyes, and gave the first sign in this my new ex- 
istence ; he was quiet, and made no foolish disturbance regarding my 
return to life ; he administered immediate restoratives to me, and with 
his skill and care in a very few hours the feeble, new being which had 
dawned within me, became comparatively strong. I felt a changed and 
wonderfully calm mind settling down upon me, as in the early dawn of 
the morning I was able to sit up in my bed for a few moments, and gaze 
round on the insignia of death, on my grave-clothes, and on the coffin 
which had been left in my room the preceding evening. Looking back 
on the days I had previously passed on this earth, the struggle between 
poverty and appearances which had worn out ny departed existence, 

seemed utterly and beyond all measure foolish. The new soul which I 

had received shrunk with horror from entering on such a distracted 
state of being. Peace, and a dwelling with nature, and contentment 
with the society and the gifts of nature, cried the young mind within 
me. The thought that my wife and children would, by the life ingu- 
rance» be rendered comfortable, was blissful ; but then again, the pre- 
yadices Of the world rose strongly before me and appalled me, for f knew 
that the great mass of people would still persist in thinking me the same 
as I had been before I lied, and that the life insurance would be with- 
held from my family when my return to a second life would become 
known. 

‘1 trembled, and became faint again at this thought ; I cowered down 
into the bed of death, and wished that I had remained movelessly there ; 
that my new spirit had only awaked in a new form, for how could I re- 
turn to live, with my widowed wife and family, the terrible existence 
df poverty and pretence again ? 

«<7 was dead, I was surely dead ; the life-insurance is most justly 
due to my family,’ I said to the young doctor, who was attending to me 
with a care, the remembrance of which causes my wishes and my pray- 
ers for his happiness to arise often from those woods, and follow him 
wherever he may be in the world. 

“**T believed you were dead. It is one of the most extraordinary 
cases of a return to life I have ever heard or read of, he answered. 

“* Return to life! I repeated—‘ It is not my old life—I have none 
of my old feelings or wishes—I am not the same soul or the same mind ; 
but you believe I am ; all the ignorant world will believe thesame, and 
so the life-insurance will not go to my family, though they are mourn- 
ing me now as dead.’ The young doctor had informed me that a letter 
had been sent to my wife announcing my death, shortly after I had, 
to all appearance, ceased to exist. A feeling of the deadly sickness 
which I recollected of having experienced three days before, came over 
me then again. The strong mental suffering which had been the cause 
of my first departure from life, threatened more speedily to destroy my 
second existence. My reason became slightly unsettled for a short pe- 
riod, I believe. I begged of God that he might take me altogether, in 
every form of being, away from this world, that my wife and family 
might receive the benefits which would arise from my death. I turned 
my eyes from the sunlight of the bright morning, which awoke the 
world where I had no more any wish to act a part. God knows what 
sinI might have committed against my own life in that time of frenzy, 
had it not been for the young doctor, who watched over me without for 
one second leaving me to myself. 

‘* The morning was advancing, the iasrning of the day in which | was 
to be buried, when, looking at my coffin, a thought struck me, and on 
the instant I turned to the young doctor and made an earnest request or 
proposal to him to the effect, that all the proceedings as arranged con- 
cerning my funeral might proceed, and that he should secrete me in the 
house until such time as I could go to some distant country, where, un- 
known, away from the prejudices of the world, I might still continue 
to exist in the new life which God had so strangely given me, as long 
as it was his will that I should remain on earth. 

_*The young doctor objected much to this at first. He spoke of the 
risk of a discovery, and of the danger of such a fraud on the insurance 
company JI reasoned with him, I argued, at last I convinced him that 

was in a new life ; that I had died ; that, therefore, the insurance 
ae were not defrauded. I painted to him the situation of my 
por Tp my widow, my wife, so refined in mind, so beautiful, so talen- 

“> every way superior to me, yet so bowed down and fettered hourly 
with the degrading meanness of poverty, and her daughters, and my 
daughters, aise linked to a hard fate, and so d i f a bett I 

ffered him , and so deserving of a better. 

ror “4p, woney also, I had,on the very day in which I had been 
seized with sickness, recovered a small debt which I had long despaired 
eg My to the amount of about a hundred pounds. I offered it to 

um ; he was poor, I knew,and struggling much to prosecute his educa- 
pe gy hoy see attentively to all my entreaties. At last he was 
a: alias hme = Contained very few inmates, and it was not difficult 
v0 omect Our purpose secretly. He supported me to a small room ad- 
t micts his own where there were sleeping accommodations, and where 

might remain entirely undisturbed, as, on account of his having been 

7 = se mse Seebe im some anatomical studies in the room, it was 

arely entered by t he old and superstitious female who constituted the 

pr J servant in tle house. He administered a composing draught and 
slept for some time. When I awoke I heard a noise in the house—they 

Were carrying out my coffin. I lay and listened to the noise of the feet 

of those who assisted at the funeral of Martin ( lly. Then when 

all became quiet—when the last sound of the Seeagen heard rollin 
mesvily away—I felt that I was most cert»inly and surely ina new me | 
being. I became rapidly well. Ina sew weeks I had left Ireland 
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for ever. I shall never think of returning to look on it more. I love 
those woods and all within them. There are times, when engaged pleas- 
antly and contentedly in the avocations of my life here, I cannot believe 
that | ever was Martin Connelly, the struggling, the broken merchant 
in Ireland. Can you believe that I am thesame either ? Look! where 
are the deep wrinkles which once told the depths of sorrow in my brow ? 
The body must seemed changed to you, and the mind, could you see its 
would present, in every respect, the reverse of the mind of Martin Con- 
nelly. No,no: Tam not the same. I have not defrauded the insu- 
rance company.” 

There was a trembling eagerness always on his face as he alluded to 
the fact of his having defrauded the iusurance company by his counter- 
feited death. 

At that moment my uncle appeared proceeding towards the house. 

«* For God’s sake do not tell him I ever lived before this,” cried Jona- 
than Hudson, as I must call him ; and he grasped my hand with a ner- 
vous and trembling anxiety, which for a few moments gave his face and 
figure the exact expression of the Martin Connelly | had been accus- 
tomed tosee. ‘For heaven’s sake, for pity’s sake, make no reference 
to my former life, for you are the only individual in America to whom 
it is known.” 

I set Lis mind at ease by promising silence on the point. 

My unele and Jonathan Hudson met with the cordiality of intimate 
friends, and we were soon on the familiar terms which constitute ac- 
quaintanceship in the backwoods. The old housekeeper arrived in time 
to prepare a quantity of game and fish which Jonathan had secured in 
the morning. We had acquired a good appetite for the simple but sa- 
voury cookery of a log-house kitchen, = our ramble through the 
woods. My uncle and Jonathan becamo merrier and happier every 
moment, and expressed the exceeding comfort and hilarity of their feel- 
ings in every look and word. As I gazed on the open brow and smil- 
ing face, and listened to the easy and pleasant tones and words of Mar- 
tin Connelly, I became for a moment almdst possessed of his own mania, 
and against the evidence of my own senses, fancied that he was hardly 
the same man I had been accustomed to seein Ireland. We spent some 
pleasant hours together ; and often since, in more civilized and polished 
localities, I have looked back with regret on the fresh zest with which 
I enjoyed life that evening in the tackwoods. 

I met Jonathan Hudson afterwards during my stay in America, and 
on quitting it for the = of returning to Ireland, I inquired of 
him, as we chanced to be alone, if he had any message to send to Mrs. 
Connelly and family. He started at my question, and looked at me 
with an appearance of surprise. I had for a length of time made no 
allusion to his former life, as I knew it pained him to be reminded 
of it. 

‘* The dead rarely send back messages to their friends,” he said with 
great seriousness. ‘‘Ay, you may smile, but I knowI wasdead. [f 
have, at intervals, gleaming recollections of wonderful and mystic re- 
gions in which my spirit strayed during the period I lay in death ; be 
silent, for the mercy of God promise me to be silent regarding me to 
my children. Why should the dead trouble the living with messa- 
ges?” 

[inquired if Mrs. Connelly and her daughters were really ignorant 
of his being alive in America, as in such a case I would, of course, make 
no allusion to him. 

‘** And do you think,” he said with great earnestness and feeling, 
‘** that I would crush the hearts of these young girls by informing them 
of my existence here? Poor creatures! they were long enough depress- 
ed by the poverty I occasioned to them ; and now that they have wealth 
enough to render them easy, must I let them know that I am here still, 
and allow fear, and the consciousness that they are supported by fraud, 
to settle down on their young minds? No, no; they shall never know 
it. [trust to you; you will never inform them without my permis- 
sion.” 

| promised that I never would. 

«Like the rest of the unreflecting and ignorant world, which believes 
in nothing except the common coarse of things, my wife and family 
would not believe that I had died, and that I was living here in another 
being. Mrs. Connelly, I know, would be sorely annoyed at what she 
would think a cheat on the insurance company, for she was a high- 
minded, high-principled woman in our married days ; therefore, not for 
worlds would q have her informed of my existence here. She is hap- 
pier without me: our minds were too differently constituted—too far 
apart in all their tastes ; we did not quarrel, but our thoughts lived al- 
ways in different regions. She loved refined life, and was fitted to 
shine init; 1, while poring over counting-books, or seated in my wife’s 
fine drawingroom, longed for the wild freedom of nature in such a scene 
as this. I died—yes, I died—I persist in saying it, though you may 
laugh, and believe me mad—I died; and death severs all family con- 
nexions, therefore my wife and children are free from me. 

on you,” he said, as he.shook my hand for the last time, «I rely fully 
on you that you will never darken the life of my wife and family by 
mentioning to them my existence.” 


and left him in the enjoyment of what he believed his second life. I 
never saw him afterwards ; but I did not fai! to make inquiries concern- 
ing him always when writing tomy uncle. Hecontinued to reside in his 
chosen place in the backwoods. In about two years after my return to 
Ireland his daughter died : she had been a delicate child previous 
to her father’s death, or departure rather. I wrote an account of her 
death to him, addressing him, of course, as Hudson. He answered my 
letter, after some time, and stated that the death of his daughter broke 
the sole remaining link which had fastened him to his old life ; he had 
been dreaming of her often, he said, and thinking that, perhaps, after 
all, he might, in his old age, inform her alone of all the family of his 
second life in the backwoods ; but now she was gone, he would look on 

everything connected with his former existence as a dream. As to his 
former wife, Mrs. Connelly, he knew well she was happier without him 
otherwise he might have told her that he still had an existence on earth. 


He had seen her polite and civil, but evident indifference to him often, | 


he added, and therefore he would allow her to remain undisturbed 
in the belief of his death. He finished by imploring me as I valued his 
happiness, and the happiness of Mrs. Connelly and her three daughters, 
the children of his haloved departed friend, Henry Connelly, never to 
make the slightest intimation of, or the least allusion to his renewed 
life in an American forest. 

I complied with his wishes in never hinting to Mrs. Connelly and her 
daughters that he was still alive. No benefit, and, considering the cir- 
cumstances, little pleasure could have accrued to them by such a piece 
of knowledge. I have walked with Mrs. Connelly in the churchyard, 
and stood with her beside the tomb on which the name of Martin Con- 
nelly was inscribed ; L have seen tears spring to her eyes, and I have 
felt humbled at the small insight of our boasted human knowledge as I 
witnessed demonstrations of grief over the empty grave. I was not, how- 
ever, quite eertain that Mrs. Connelly was entirely in the dark regard- 
ing the fictitious death of her husband. I have occasionally thought 
that she had, by some means, obtained a glimpse into her husband’s 
empty coffin; and that the grief which she sometimes displayed, when he 
was recalled to her recollection, was assumed for the pu of carry- 
ing on the deceit. I had no grounds except conjecture for this belief, 
however. She refused some offers of marriage which were advan: Us ; 
she seemed happy in her widowhood, and devoted herself to the care 
of her daughters. They all gratified her ambition in marrying very re- 
spectably, and they formed a pleasant | circle for many years. 

My last accounts from America informed me that Jonat Hudson 
died at an advanced age, having survived Mrs. age 
He retained to the last his passion for the freedom an 
backwoods. 

Some of the daughters are still living ; but I think they could hardly 
recognise in this sketch an incident in their family history. 


pleasure of the 


ZOREB, AN EASTERN TALE. 


Written for the -ilbion. 


“ Truth should not resemble a bitter almond, which is good for the health, bat from which 
our lips withdraw contemptuously; it should rather resemble & Sweet almond, which is 
equally salutary, and which pleases kings, fair women, and wise men.”—Sapi, Persian 

ce’. 4 





In a country, far removed from that which we inhabit, lived a Prime 
Minister, the declared enemy of all untruth Ie asserted that if every- 
body told the truth there would no longer be vice, for no one would 
dare to confess it, and so the shame of confessing faults ~vould prevent 
men from committing them. He said that the thoughts of a worthy 


man ought to appear in his acts, like the stars which sparkle so bril- 


liantly in the pure blue sky, and he compared the heart of a wicked 
man to a stormy cloud which hides the planets from our sight. 

We may see by this comparison that this Prime Minister inhabited 
the East He was rather the friend than the subje 








ness 
Many years have passed away since I took leave of Martin Connelly, | the followin 


for some time. | 


ithis prince, | dered over al 


ee 


and their conversation enlightened all hearers by its wisdom. But 


they acted wisely also, which is a rarer merit than talking wisely. 
Thus their conversations were of profit to their people, who therefore 
prayed in all the mosques that the Prince and his Minister might be 
garrulous, for it was certain they would hold themselves bound to put 
in practice whatever they projected, and they never conversed together 
without making the happiness of their people the theme. 

But the Prince was also anxious to secure his own happiness, which 
was but natural. There was in the neighbouring kingdom a young 
Princess, with black hair and arched eyebrows—in short charming. 
The Prince was of opinion that such a consort would embellish his 
court, be the charm of his life, and rejoice by her presence the hearts 
of his subjects. He asked her in marriage of the King her father, who 
was, of course, a very wise monarch. e granted the prayer of the 
young Prince, and permitted the betrothed couple to have interviews 
and engage in correspondence, that it might be seen if their minds 
were in unison. The Prince, who hada fine imagination and much 
love, wrote letters to hig adored mistress, in which he compared her to 
the moon when she sinks softly in the sea, and sheds a silver lustre on 
its surface : he swore to her that he would adore her through countless 
ages, and that his life would end before his passion. His wise Minister 
maintained that these declarations were false and ex ted, but 
ym Bn replied that this was poetry, and the Minister said, “oh, 
i iad 

But the Minister reflected profoundly “If the Prince becomes a 
poet, and if the Princess has a taste for poetry, adieu to Truth. We 
shall have nothing but sonnets, lays, and ballads, dramas com 
and plays acted.” «It is very well to marry,” repeated he to himself, 
as Py it is sad that love makes people poets, and gives a taste for un- 
truth.” 

Now it must be mentioned that this wise Minister had a young child 
beautiful as the morning, and that the name of this child was Zoreb ; 
which word in the language of that country signifies Truth. The 
Minister took his child tenderly from its cradle one day, and kissing it 
on both cheeks, ‘‘O my dear Zoreb,” said he, ‘thy bright blue eyes 
will, I hope, betray all the sentiments of thy heart: thou shalt not be 


educated at court. Be thy infancy in concealment! Retire to 
the bosom of Nature, that is to say of truth, and a r not again in 
this atmosphere, till thy mind pow thoughts shall be formed, and the 


love of truth profoundly rooted in thy soul.” 

After having thus addressed the unconscious infant, the wise Minis- 
ter confided it toa holy dervise, the oldest friend he had, and who 
lived far removed from the Court in a rural seclusion. He entrusted 
his child to this dervise for 18 years, recommending to him above all 
things to bring up his charge in a perfect love of Truth. “He will 
always be wise enough,” said this good father, “if he does not dare to 
utter a falsehood.” 1 

Meanwhile the young Princess, the consort of the Prince, arrived in 
the Capital. She charmed all hearts ; and as candour reigned in her 
Court, no one concealed from her the effect that she produced. She 
was accompanied by some ladies of a ripe age, who were assured that 
they were highly worthy of this respect. This truth was not very 
agreeable to them. The Princess suggested that the Courtiers might 
speak the truth in praising her charms, without wounding the feelings 
of her ladies in waiting. She arranged this with a captivating grace, 
and the Prime Minister exclaimed apart, ‘‘ Zoreb, my son Zoreb, how 
glad am I thou art not here !” 

The dervise gave Zoreb an excellent education. He inspired the 
youth above all with a love of truth and a hatred of falsehood. To 
speak the truth was the main object of the young man’s life. [fhe at 
any time abstained from uttering any thought or idea, he reproached 
himself as deceitful. The dervise was delighted with his own success, 
| and the Minister. to whom he communicated all that passed in the mind 

of Zoreb, waited with impatience for the completion of his son’s 18th 


ear. 

i At length the period fixed arrived; Zoreb became 18, and returned 
to Court. The Prime Minister, his father, presented him, full of joy, 
to the Prince and Princess. A select party of the courtiers was present ; 
the conversation was not diffuse, but pointed and intellectual: wit 
without affectation abounded. When poetry was mentioned, Zoreb af- 
firmed that poets would be much more praiseworthy if they always 
spoke the trath, and that the necessity they were under of resorting to 
fiction chained them to the earth. ‘ They resemble butterflies,”’ said 
he, “* whose wings are dazzlingly brilliant, but nevertheless covered 
| with material dust which reminds us of their origin.” The Jadies 





esent applauded this pretty speech; but immediately afterwards 
couse iy nere read and: preieed, which were composed by 4 relation 
of the ‘ess, and when Zoreb left the company, the Princess affirmed 


that he had wit and talent, and all the other ladies of course ac- 


I depend | knowledged that she was right. 


Zoreb, when arrived at his home, passed his day in review, and was 
obliged to confess to himself that he had not acted with perfect frank- 
throughout. He resolved, accordingly, to make three visits on 
morning. First he went to see the relation of the 
Princess, and told him that the measure of his verses was incorrect 
and inelegant. Zoreb further observed that he ought to have said 
this the day before, and that he begged pardon for the omission. Next 
he called on the first lady in waiting, to assure her that rouge was not 
becoming to her, and that she ought to be satisfied with the complexion 
| that nature had bestowed on her. He finished his calls by visiting the 
favourite companion of the princess, and declared to her that her face 
was by no means improved by the airs she gave herself, which he 
feared were the effect of coquetry, and that he told her so as a friend. 

Zoreb returned in the evening to the saloon of the Princess, and was 
| surprised to find the first lady in waiting as highly rouged as before ; 
_ he was informed that the favourite companion was detained at home by 
| some affectation, and that the relation of the Princess was then occu- 
| pied in revising a copy uf his verses, which he had directed a skilful artist 
| to engross in golden letters on cloth of velvet. 

Still Zoreb was not discouraged. He reminded every one he ap- 
proached of their defects. He reproached a celebrated warrior, dis- 
| tinguished for his valour, with a certain haughtiness of manner. He 
| blamed an excellent author for being guilty of a little vanity. He spoke 
| his mind freely on every subject, on every occasion, and to everybody : 
| consequently he became disliked at court, and, what was worse, did not 
feel satisfied with himself. 

He found himself at last deserted by everybody. He was no longer 
spoken to by the warrior who had not banished his htiness: the 
author no longer showed him his compositions ; the first lady in wait- 
ing, who certainly wore rouge, but was otherwise an excellent person, 
kept him at a distance; the favourite companion, whose intelligence 
‘ was remarkable, and whose mind was hi hly cultivated, avoided con- 

versation with him. In short, all duinhel him, except a certain young 
princess of the blood-royal, to whom he flattered himself he spoke no- 
thing but the truth, and whose name was Zoraide, which in the lan- 
guage of her country means Amiability. 
ilst conversing @ne day intimately with Zoraide, he compiained 
to her that he had displeased everybody, although he was unable to 
discover aay reason why he should reproach himself with his behaviour. 
** You have one reproach to make against yourself,” said she, “‘ that 
of having badly a treasure. You rightly love truth, but you 
have not made it serve for the improvement of those around you. You 
have wounded all those, whom you ought to have enlightened and re- 
formed. When sight is restored to a blind man, do the physicians ex- 
se him suddenly toa dazzling light? no—by degrees only is he al- 
owed to confront the glare of day. You should have adroitly convinced 
the warrior that pride was too ignoble a companion to be permitted to 
| exist by the sideof glory. As to the author, you should gently have 
| made him feel that real genius is modest, and that vanity is an attribute 
| of fools alone. As to the first lady in waiting, you should have told her 
that the price of her rouge would have been of substantial benefit to some 
| wretched fellow-creature, and that woman is always lovely when per- 
; forming acts of beneficence. You might have told the favourite com- 
| panion, that affected airs are no better than grimaces, and that she 
| has mind enough to suffer it to show itselfin her physio - natural- 
ily. All this would not have been flattery; it would simply have been 
telling the truth agreeably. We have none of us virtues unaccompa- 











; nied by defects, and fortunately we have hardly any defects which are 
| unaccompanied by virtues. We must therefore deal gently with those 
/in whom we remark defects, and console them by i them of 


| the virtues they possess.” 
| ¢-"Mhat seems true,” replied Zoreb. 


‘*‘ But my candour ought at 


| least to induce those who hear me to believe what I say, and therefore 


| you must not refuse to believe me when I tell you that I love you.” 
he young Princess blushed exceedingly, as was proper for a young 
| Princess, and rejoined, ‘“‘ You also have your defects ; but they are 
charming.” 
When this young couple were united, the prime minister, who pon- 
things, said to thedervise, the preceptor of his son, ‘“‘ My 
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friend, it-eppears to me that ® youth should have, until the age of 18, 
2 wise mentor to instruct and counsel him, and after that age a wife to 
make him perfect.” And in this he spoke the truth, as was his wont. 


——————— 
OLD WHITEY AND GENERAL TAYLOR. 


The following sketches of the White Horse and the White House are 
in the happiest vein of their author, N. P. Willis. We borrow them 
from last week’s Home Journal. 

We were standing at the corner of President Square in Washing- 
ton, the other day—literally brought to a the heavenly 
beauty of the weather—when a loose horse trotted leisurely by 
us in the open street, and we found ourself expanding towards him, 
in sy’ recognition of the similarity of our respective happi- 
ness. “There are two of us out of harness, to-day,” we mentally 
said—** God bless you, old brother worky, and may you enjoy, as I do, 
this delicious sunshine and its heavenly nothings todo!” On he trot- 
ted towards the President’s gate, and, halting a little before the en- 
trance, he seemed hesitating between perfect liberty to go in or stay 
out—when it suddenly occurred to us thatour fellow idler might not be, 
after all, the “ private individual” for whom we had fancied our sym- 

thy to be rather a condescension than otherwise! What if it should 

“Qld Whitey,”—reposing on his laurels! 

A moment’s look, up and down the pavé infront of the President’s 

mansion, corroborated the conjecture. There were, perhaps, twenty 

ms in sight, and, among them, we recognized one of the Cabinet 

taries, a venerable Auditor, the Austrian Chargé, and two of 
those un-anxious and yet responsible-looking persons whom you know 
to be ‘‘ Members” a not otfice-seekers—and—(curious to see)—all 
eyes were fixed, not upon the distinguished foreigner, not on the Hon- 
ourable officials, not on the Honourable members, not on an unhar- 
nessed and loose Editor of the Home Journal—but, on the unharnessed 
and loose white horse ! 

We felt the smoke of Buena Vista and Resaca de la Palma, of Palo- 
Alto and Monterey, pushing us towards the old cannon-proof charger. 
He went smelling about the edges of the sidewalk—wondering, proba- 
bly, at such warm weather and no grass—and we crossed over to have 
a nearer look at him, with a feeling that the glory was not all taken 
from his back with the saddle and holsters, ‘‘ Old Whitey” is a com- 
pact, hardy, well proportioned animal, less of a battle-steed, in appear- 
ance, than of the style nsually defined by the phrase ‘ fami!y-horse,” 
slightly knock-kneed, and with a tail (I afterwards learned) very much 
thinned by the numerous applications for a “ hair of him for memory.” 
He had evidently been long untouched with a curry-comb, and (like 
other celebrities for want of an occasional rubbing down) there was a 
little too much of Aimse// in his exterior—the name of ‘old Whitey,” 
indeed, hardly describing with fidelity a coat so matted and yellow. 
But, remembering the beatings of the great heart he had borne upon 
his back—the anxieties, the energies, the defiances of danger, the iron 
impuises to duty, the thrills of chivalric triumphs, and the sad turn- 
ings of the rein to see brothers in arms laid in the grave of the battle- 
field—remembering all that has been thought and felt in the saddle 
which that horse was wont to wear—it was impossible to look upon him 
without a throb in the throat—one of those unbidden and unreasoning 
tear-throbs, that seem to delight in paying tribute, out of time and un- 
exacted, to trifles that have been belongings of glory. We saw General 
Taylor himself, for the first time, the next day—with more thought and 
reverence of course, than had been awakened by looking upon hi 
horse—but with not half the emotion. 

The “ hero-President” has been more truthfully described than any 
man we ever read much of before seeing. One who had not learned how 
extremes touch, in manners—the most courtly polish and the most abso- | 
lute simplicity—might be surprised, only, with that complete utting 
of every one in his presence at ease, which is looked upon-in England 
as the result of high breeding ; and which General Taylor’s manners ef- 





fect, without the slightest thought given to the matter, apparently, and 
with the fullest preservation of dignity. ** Rough and Rendy”—in "this 
way—an Eng ! Duke would be,as well; and, by the way, his readi- 
ness is of a simplicity and genuineness which it is wonderful indeed to find 
_ 80 high on the ladder of preferment! There were but six or eight per- 


by law; and is the best vehicle in this country or neighbourhoo! for 
advertisements, business information, and general news Delivered 
everywhere early every Friday morning—Price only 4}4: per annum, 
in advance, 18s ; credit, 20s.” ; 

The learned sergeant proceeded by observing, that, if ever there was 
a libel rendered undignified by the mode in which it was framed, and 
the object for which it was disseminated, it was that which he had read. 
It was a specimen of patriotism wrapped up in dirty paper. (A laugh.) 
All he should add, in conclusion, was, let the defender attempt to prove 
that libel if he dared. 

Evidence was then given in the usual way, that the defendant, Mr. 
Bradshaw, is the registered proprietor of the Vottingham Journal, and 
that copies of the placard in question were obtained at defendant's office 
in Nottingham. / 

Mr. Roebuck addressed the Jury for the defendant, supporting the plea 
of justification. ’ 

he hearing of the case occupied the whole of Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. 

On the latter day, the Chief Baron, at the close of the defence, sum- 
med up. eh 

The jury retired at five minutes after five o'clock, and in eighteen 
minutes returned, and, amid the general hush of expectancy, gave in 
the following verdict :—‘ We find a verdict for the defendant, but beg 
to accompany it with the unanimous expression of our opinion that the 
plaintiff's character stands unimpeached as regards his personal ho- 
nesty.” The finding appeared togive general satisfaction to those of 
the public who were assembled in the court. é 

On this remarkable case, and on associations generally, the Times of 
the 19th ult., contains the following article. 

For the last three days a considerable portion of our space has been 
occupied by the report of a remarkable case tried before the Lord Chief 
Baron and a special jury. The defendant in this cause was the proprie- 
tor of the Vottingham Journal ; the plaintiff was no less a person than 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor. The action was for libel, but the interest of 
the case consisted in the exposition which it involved of the great Free- 
hold Land Scheme with which Mr. O’Connor’s name has long been as- 
sociated very sensibly in the eyes of some thousands of people, and 
very familiarly in those of all. We shall now subjoin a description of 
this famous enterprise as perspicuously compiled as its character will 
allow, though it is not for the mere amusement of the reader that we 
undertake the task of condensing ten columns into one. There is some- 
thing to be gained in the way of instruction, and we trust that all those 
who have been led to regard the possession of a plot of land as th 
great end of a working man’s life will profit by the examples now laid 
before them. 

In common with many other enthusiastic philanthropists, Mr. 0’Con- 
nor deplored the misery which he witnessed around him, especially in | 
the overcrowded towns of our manufacturing districts ; but his remedy } 
for these evils, instead of taking any recognized form of Socialism or 
Communism, consisted in metamorphising spinners and weavers by hun- 
dreds at a time into a regular agricultural population, to be transported 
to certain farming colonies, and there settled upon allotments of their 
own property. The method by which these proprietors were to be man- 
ufactured was as follows :—A company was formed, called originally 
the ** Chartist Co-operative Land Company,” but subsequently desig- 
nated as the ‘* National Co-operative Land Company,” and ultimate- 
ly as the ** National Land Company.” In this the candidates for “‘ pro- 
prietorship” were to take shares according to the extent of their pre- 
tensions—a bidder for a two-acre allotment paying 2/. 12s., and so on 
in proportion ; and so extraordinary were to be the productive powers 
of the capital under the arrangements of the “ grand scheme” that 
every shareholder was eventually to receive for his 52s. no less than 
two acres of good cultivated land in absolute property, a well-built 
cottage, and 15/. in money wherewith to commence business. We say 
“* eventually,” for of course even the ‘“* Charmer’s wand” which Mr. 
O’Connor professed to wield could hardly be expected to work sucha 
miracle of multiplication without the agency of time and chance. The 


ler, and then expressed aes opinion that the honesty of the latter gen- 


tleman ‘“‘ stood unim 
We have no intention of disputing the substantial correctness of this 
somewhat paradoxical verdict It is clear that Mr. O'Conner’s arith- 
metic is rather of a fallible character, and that his notions respecting 
the management of a bank would not be generally conducive to the sol- 
vency of the concern. His scheme was certainly not likely to pay it- 
self, nor have we any desire to insinuate that it paid Aim. What we 
wish to point out is the hopeless character, in any hands, of these 
** land companies,” and the utter disappointment which must inevitably 
await those who, with no previous training, build all their hopes of com- 
petence and repose on the possession of two acres of freehold. Although 
the successful candidates for allotments formed a very small proportion 
of the subscribers, yet some of them did actually get settled upon their 
holdings, and it is to the results of these practical experiments that we 
call the attention of the reader. The witnesses one and all deposed to 
their entire inhability to get a living out of their lands. Some of them 
to be sure, had never seen a spade in their lives, but others had consid- 
erable knowledge of such matters, and had sons to help them, and yet 
not one could keep body and soul together. The rain came into their 
cottages, the disease came upon their potatoes, their crops failed, and 
they could scarcely scrape out of the produce as much as would pay the 
poor-rates on the land. The “‘ happy homesteads” at * Sniggs’s-end” 
roved regular conacre holdings and the allottees fell into condition 
ittle above that of the Irish peasant- The result had been long ago 
foretold by an experienced observer. Mr William Revans had been de- 
puted by the Poor Law Commissioners to inquire into the effects of the 
scheme, and ‘‘ the opinion he formed was that “ the allottees would in- 
variably fail in about a year, provided they had no other occupation 
and no money.” His predictions were verified by all the facts which 
came before the court, and little room was left for regretting that Mr. 
O’Connor’s anticipations had not been more largely realized. ‘*Noman,” 
said the same witness, ‘‘ can work one acre thoroughly with a “ spade,” 
and if he could, he would be unable to “ live upon it.’’ Let these 
facts be well considered by those who conceive the possession of land ne- 
cessarily equivalent to the possession of competence Such a kind of farm- 
ing can never pay, and those who now pine for the trial should take a 
lesson from the ‘* Company’s” allottees, who after they had been fortu- 
nate enough to be selected from a thousand competitors, to be placed 
on their own homestead with 15/. in their pockets, found themselves 
compelled, before the year was out, to go out upon their old work in 
order to keep their families from starving. 


———» 


‘INDIA. 


The Bombay Mail of the i7th January reached London on the 20th 
ult. The following summary of news isfoundin the Bombuy Overland 
Times of the former date :— 

‘* We have unce more got rid of the wars and rumours of wars which 
were, but are now no longer, the invariable concomitants of the cold 
season. The Eusoofzae revenue recusants have been chastised and 
humbled, the force lately in the field under Colonel Bradshaw has re- 
turned to Peshawur, the Bombay portion of it being by this time on 
its way to its own presidency. Drs. Campbell and Hooker, being now 
safe at Darjeeling, the insults and indignities they have suffered have 
become known. it was, it seems, for no fault of theirs that they were 
seized on and imprisoned: the attack was as wanton and unprovoked 
as it was cowardly and cruel. It remains to be seen what chastisement 
we shall deem requisite for the Sikkimites who abused them. The 
‘ Black Act’ agitation continues the theme of discussion. Bombay has 
now followed Calcutta in presenting a memorial to Government, point- 
ing out the inadequacy of the Company’s Courts, and adverting to the 
illegality of Parliament vesting the Legislative Council of India with 
powers which Royalty itself never claims, and the reforms in our tri- 
bunals have hitherto been overlooked which were considered by the 
Charter Act essential preliminaries to the extension of their jurisdiction. 





precedence of the subscribers in obtaining allotments was to be deter- 
mined by ballot, or, in other words, the scheme included a kind of lot- 
tery, so that, in addition to the specified deposit, a lucky east of the die 
was also needed to insure a return for the investment. Ultimately, 
however, every shareholder was to be duly provided for ; though con- 


sons in the room, when the party we accompanied were presented to the | siderable differences of opinion were found to exist as to the period at 

President, and the conversation, for the ten minutes we were there, was | which this consummation was likely to be realized. Mr. O'Connor 

entirely unstudied, and between himself and the ladies only. But we | himself announced that the object could be completely effected in five 

should have been any where struck with the instant direc , obvious- | or six years ; or, if he were returned to Parliament, in half that time ; 
immediatenesé, ;with which he in- 


ness, and whim and close-hitting i: 
variably replied to what was said. Let it be ever so meFe a trifle, the 
return thought was from the next link of association. Most great men, 
diplomatists and politicians particularly, go‘‘ about the bush” alittle, 
for a reply to a remark, omitting the more obvious and simpler answer 
it might est, for the sake, perhaps, of an appearance of seeing more 
scope in the bearing of the matter . But Taylor—(we thought we could 
make certain, even from these few brief moments of observation)—has 
no dread of your seeing his mind exactly as it works ; and has no care, 
whatever, except to think and speak truthfully what comes first, regard- 
less of any policy, or management of its impression on the listener. The 
key of his voice, at the same time, is that of thorough frankness, good 
humour and unconsciousness of observation, while his smile is easy and 
habitual. The grace with which these out-of door characteristics ac- 
company a mouth ofsuch indomitable resolution and an eye uf such 
searching and inevitable keenness, explains, perhaps, the secret of the 
affection that is so well known to have been mingled with the confiding 
devotion felt for him throughout the army. It is impossible to look upon 
the old hero, we should say, without loving and believing in him. 





MR. DANA AND THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


The Mercantile Library course closed last week with Mr. Dana’s lec- 
ture on Woman,one of his series on Shakspeare, that preparatory to the 
consideration of Desdemona. Though it had been several times before, 
of late years, delivered in this city it still hada large audience. Nor 
did it fail of the effect of novelty, its doctrines being, and likely to be 
for some time to come, strange to the prevailing practice and opinions; 


perhaps stranger to the latter than the former, as it is easier for men 


to think against nature than to act against nature. Mr. Dana is not 
at all of the modern school, who affect to make Woman what she is not, 
rice | adlptaa mba can be — and woman both, or perhaps we 
shoui er say, simply man, for the unsexi hi res the 
onli nibegeas. ply ng philosophy igno 
Mr. Dana is old-fashioned enough to believe in essential differences of 
_ Sex, mental and moral marked as the poe ; which result in corres- 
diverse, yet united, healthy development. He thinks with 
Shakspeare that Lady Macbeth called with propriety upon the spirits 
to unsex” her ; 2 renege | which would be quite a wasting of words 
with some of the modern holders of woman’s rights. Of those rights, 
as Shakspeare understood them, as Milton understood them, as nature 
indicates them, as the Bible teaches them, no more resolute chivalric 
defender can be found than Mr. Dana. His reverence for the sex has 
the » the courtesy which we find so beautifully expressed in 
the old Sahay yy and in such mirrors of knighthood as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Put by the side of this the pedantic schoolmaster labours of the 
drill sergeant who would force woman into some new walk of life unfit- 
ted for her! There has been some cavil at Mr. Dana’s lecture, as it has 


but Mr. Charles Ansell, actuary ‘o the Atlas Insurance Company, com- 
puted by the old -fashioned rules of arithmetic that “‘ the of lo- 
cation would occupy 150 years, whilst the money expended would not 
be under 21,000,000/.” ‘ 

Be this as it may, however, the scheme was actually started in 1845, 
and promoted to such good purpose that between that time and the 
present 70,000 subscribers were found who contributed, in hard money, 
to the society’s coffers a sum amounting to no less than 112,000/. With 
a portion of this large fund six estates were purchased in different 
parts of the country, and cottages were erected thereupon, in which 
the subscribers were to be located according to the fortune of the 
ballot. Here,each in his own “ happy homestead,” they were to dwell 
in peace, ee ere and comfort ; subsisting on the produce of their 
own land and enlightening their understandings by the perusal of the 
Northern Star. The founder of this rural paradise even resorted to 
the artifices of contrast to enhance the gratitude of his colonists. Most 
readers will remember the fancy of the retired veteran who ordered 
his servant always to call him for parade at the old-accustomed hour 
in order that he might have the pleasure of “‘ damning the parade” as 
he turned over on his side and went to sleep again. A siinilar gratifi- 
cation was provided for the liberated weavers, and Mr. O'Connor was 
to ‘* toll the school bell with his own hands that he might have the 
satisfaction of hearing all his children, old and young, exclaim, 
‘ Damn the factory bell!” These were delightful prospects, but they 
were very disagreeably distant and, what was worse, they did not 
seem, year after year, to be getting much nearer The consequence 
was a good deal of scandal and some suspicion as to the soundness of 
the scheme. Amongst others, the defendant in this case openly accused 
Mr. O’Connor of imposture, and asserted that his representations had 
no other end than to ‘“‘ wheedle” the subscribers out of their money. 
It was in Mx. O’Connor’s indignation at this charge that the trial in 
question took its rise. 

It appeened from the evidence that the ‘“Company” had never suc- 
ceeded in effecting its registration, but that its affairs were superin- 
tended by four directors sitting at 114, High Holborn, one of whom, Mr. 
Philip M’Grath, acted also as ‘* financial secretary.” The real mana- 
ger, however, was Mr. O’Connor himself. The 500 “ branches” of the 
company, extending over the various parts of the kingdom, remitted 
their receiptsevery week to the directory in London. These sums were 
then paid over ‘* in bank-notes, post-office orders, &c.,” by Mr. M’Grath 
to Mr. M’Gowan, the printer of the Worthern Star, who “ applied 
the money in accordance with the “ orders of “ir. O’Connor.”’ 

With the funds thus placed in his absolute possession Mr. O’Connor 
conducted the whole scheme, purchasing such lands and erecting such 
buildings as he thought fit. Nothing, in fact, could be more compact 
than the arrangements. Mr. O’Connor was patron, president, treasurer, 
manager, director, and landlord ; and his own newspaper was made the 
exclusive vehicle of all communications to the shareholders. No minutes 


- \ were kept of any resolutions on the part of the directors or “ dele- 
been pam tee on raced centevee, pA J. bape t the heart | gates.” The printer of the WVorthern Star received the subscriptions, 
vehi tion ot a ose Dy auty and ; its harmo- | the columns of the Worthern Star served as the pass-books of the sub- 


e scale of creation, not the inferior of man 
but divenely constituted complement, the other h t 
whole, —Literery World. . ee Se 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
THE NATIONAL LAND SCHEME.—0’CONNOR (M.P.) V. BRADSHAW. 


On Thursday (the 14th ult.,) the trial of an action for libel was be- 
nin this case before the Chief Baron anda special jury. The de- 
pr voy (the proprietor of the Wuttingham Journa/) pleaded a justifi- 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins opened the plaintiff's case by readi 
i pater was in The followin, terms :— sinh deliactliek 
Sabscribers to the National Land Company, and the ad mirers 
<3 Feargus 0'Vonnor, Esq., M.P. for N ottinghem, ifs have wheedled 
yey of England out of £100,000, with which he has bought es- 
tates ee them to his own use and benefit, and all who are 
erry by * wa the overthrow ofthis great political imposter, should 
— at ey ry Journal, in which his excessive honesty in con- 
ion with the and Plan has been, and will continue to be, earlessly 
exposed. The WVottingham Journal is the largest newspaper allowed 


seribers, and all particulars connected with the scheme were to be 
sought for in the pages of the same spirited publication, with a copy of 
which each secretary of a ‘‘ branch” was ex to provide himself, 
and which “ it was his duty to read.” The estates purchased out of the 
aggregate funds of the Company were bought in the name of Mr. 0’Con- 
nor alone, and conveyed to him as for his sole use and benefit, “ no man 
in the world,” as the Chief Baron observed in summing up, “ having a 
title to one acre of them but Mr. O'Connor,” whose personal creditors, 
supposing him to become a defaulter, would be entitled to seize “ every 
shilling in the bank, and every one of those estates which had been 

urchased in his name with the money collected from 70,000 persons.” 

© comp lete the eligibility of the investment, the whole transaction is 
now pronounced, on the same high authority, te be so clearly illegal 
that it was very doubtful whether any party to it—thatis to say, any 
shareholder could sue for redress in a court of law, or establish any 
legalclaim against Mr. O’Connor. As tothe working of the scheme, 
about one per cent. of the subscribers seem to have been “ located’ 
during the five years which were to see them all comfortably provided 
for. Such was the case which appeared on the evidence as affecting 
the conduct or motives of Mr. 0’Connor. The jury, with that ingenious 
facility of compromise to which juries alone attain, pronounced a ver- 
dict for the defendant who had characterized Mr. O’Connor as a swind- 











The Governor-General is expected to leave Kurrachee to-day or to- 
morrow, and to bein Bombay about the 20th. He will remain here for 
two or three days, and no more, and most likely keep himself strictly 
private. The health of the noble Marquis is, we rejoice tolearn, almost 
entirely restored; he will, after leaving us, take a short sea voyage, 
and then return to Calcutta, whence he will proceed to Simlah as the 
hot season approaches. The Ruler of Govzerat, his Highness the 
Gwicowar of Diseds. is on his way to Bombay, to be presented to the 
Governor-General. Five steamboats have been despatched to bring 
Wownl liis attendants, amounting to several thousands. While here, 
they will have assigned to them the Government-house at Malabar 
Point—the hot weather residence of the Governor. He is about to 
propose that the British Government should afford a guarantee of five per 
cent. on the portion of the Tankaria and Baroda Railway which passes 
through their dominions—about one half—he providing for that of the 
half which passes through his own; making up, besides, all deficiencies 
in the share list. The offer seems a most liberal one. Pity it is to see 
the Prince who makes it about to squander on a pilgrimage to village 
of prostitutes in the Deccan as much almost on elephants, horses, apd 
| women, or gifts to the idle and dissolute, as would cover all the outlay 
he proposes to incur in public improvements. On the morning of the 
6th the ship Dartmouth was burnt, as is believed by incendiaries, in 
Bombay harbour—being the seventh in the port, and the ninth belong- 
ing to it, that has thus perished within these eight years, the value of 
the property thus destroyed exceeding a quarter of a million sterling. 
Major Edwardes and Captain Nicholson—two of the officers who so em:- 
nently distinguished themselves throughout the Punjab war and re- 
ceived brevet rank, and the former a C.B.-ship, have been residing for 
some days amongst us and receiving the honours and attentions that 
are their due. They return on a twelve-month’s leave to England to 
take breath after their adventures. The results of the census taken in 
May last have been published, and it appears that in the little island 
of Bombay, comprising in all twenty square miles of gronnd—four-tifths 
of which at least are uninhabitable swamp or rock —iuere are in all no 
fewer than 566,119 inhabitants, of whom 354,090 are males, 212,029 
females. Of these 6,936 are Brahmins, 289,995 are of other casts of 
Hindoos ; 1,902 are Jains or Bhuddists; 124,155 are Mahomedans; 
114,698 Parsees; 1,132 Jews; 7,455 Native Christians; 1,333 Indo- 
Britons ; 5,417 Indo-Portuguese ; 5,088 pure Europeans; 889 Siddees, 
Negroes, and Africans; and 7,118 of other castes unspecified. The 
Europeans are thus less than one in a hundred of the whole population. 
Cholera has greatly abated, but has not yet quite ¢o ised. The staff of 
engineers for the railway is ex»ected by next mai. Mr. T. J. Scott 
has been appointed secretary on a salary of 1,000/. a year, and there 
are directors who receive each 100/. per annnm. So much of the sease’ 
has been lost by delays at home that little will be done before Octobe:. 
The inhabitants of Calcutta have presented Sir John Littler with 
splendid piece of plate in testimony of their esteem.” 

The following is from a newspaper correspondent in Upper India. 

Sir Charles Napier has not, apparently, the least idea of going home. 
I annex to this an order he has recently issued regarding a drill parade, 
at Lahore, which, if what he deseribed be truth—and who ean doubt it ? 
deserves richly the notice, severe as it is, which it has received. I have 
never seen the Bengal army. But I have heard from most who have 
that it is badly drilled as a mass. and that the men are unsteady, stead- 
iness not being generally taught. This seems to have been the result of 
Sir C. Napier’s drill, and there can be no doubt thi&t he will look to it 
that there is improvement. A shameful misstatement appeared here 
and there in the papers, that the native regiments here and there, or 
altogether, which had been ordered to the Punj ab had refused to march 
without Seinde batta. So far from this being the case, one and all have 
moved with very good will,and I believe the Punjab will be preferred by 
the men to India, certainly to Bengal. , 

If Sir Charles’s reign may be considered remarkable for anything, it 
is courts-martial on officers ; there are comparatively few on privates. 
Whether the latter, as they ought, fear the grim old chief, and know 
there is no use trifling with him, and officers, whose peccadilloes were 
formerly noticed by a “ wig” from the commander-in-Chief, only except 
in very grave cases, are now brought to trial, I know not ; but the fact is 
as I mention it, there are many on officers and fewer than usual on pri- 
vates. Both Sir Charles Napier and Sir G. Berkeley are stiffer disci- 
plinarians, in the proper sense of the word, than have been in India for 
some years, and the several armies they command will in the end be ail 
the better for their surpervision. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Lahore, Dec. 15, _— 

At the late review of tle troops on the plain of Meean Meer, the following 
egregious deficencies were evident to all :— ; : . 

1. That ous menniaaaane of regimeats were anable to bring their regiments 

roperly into the general line. ‘ 

: 2° One cateteatoadiice of a regiment attempted to wheel bis whole regiment 
as he weuld a company. 
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3. Several officers commanding companies wege seen disordering their co n- 

anies, by aitempting to dress them from the wrong flank. 

4. When the line was ordered to be formed on » left colum», some comman - 
ders deployed too soon, and ordered their lines (thus smeeereriy formed) to “ dou- 
ble quick,” in order to regain their position. This was all bad; but it was worse 
to see thé regiments, on receiving the word to “ double quick ,” at once charge 
with loud shouts—no such order to charge having been given by any one, uor the 
word “ prepare to charge ;” nor did anything occur to give a pretext for such a 
disgraceful scene, exhibiting both want of dril and want of discipline ! 
5. Bad as this was, it was not the worst. When these regiments chose to 
« eharge,” the Commander-in-Chief, to his astonishment, beheld the men dischar- 
ing their firelocks straight up in the air, and he saw some men of the rear rank 
actually firing off their muskets to the rear over their shoulders as their bearers 
(he will not call them soldiers) were ranuing to the front! He feels assured that 
no such scene could have occurred in any other regiments in the army : if ever 
such again happens, he will expose the commanding officer of any regiment that 
so disgraces itself, in public orders, to the whole Indian army. In the course of 
his service he never before witnessed such a scene. No commander could go 
into action with a regiment capable of such conduct without feeling certain that it 
would behave ill. The Commander-in Chief will, therefore, hold commanding of.- 
ficers responsible (for they alone are to blame) that any soldier who shouts, 
or charges, or fires, without orders, be instantly seized, tried at once by a drum- 
head court-martial, and the sentence executed on the spot. Courts-martial which 
try such dangerous offenders will, the Commander-in-Chief has no doubt, uphold 
miljgary discipline and military honour against outrageous and criminal disorder. 
Thts order may be deemed severe—the Commander.in-Chief means it to be so, 
for he will not pass over without animadversion faults which, if tolerated, would, 
in the event of war, produce certain defeat tothis army. The reviews which the 
Commander-in-Chieé makes of the troops are not to be taken as so many “ chips 
in porridge” They are made for the purpose of ascertaining what officers are 
fit to command battalions, and there |eing a0 want of such in the Indian army, he 
will feel itto be his bounden duty to remove those who are not ; and whenever 
he finds a regiment “ fire,” “ shout,” or “ charge,” without orders from its com- 
mander, he will, after this warning, remove the latter from his command. 

The Sepoy is both a brave and an obedient soldier ; and whenever he behaves 
ill, it is in a great measure the fault of his commanding officer. The drill and 
discipline of all armies rest mainly with the commanders of regiments and of 
companies. They are in immediate contact with the officers, non commissioned 
officers, and private soldiers ; and to them general officers must look for that per 
fect obedience without which any army is an armed mob, dangerous to its friends- 
and ptible to its ie ; 

The Commander-in-Chief does not hereby call on commanding officers to tur- 
ment those under their orders by long and harassing drilling. But he does call 
upon them to instruct their officers and to instruct themselves, and also their su- 
pernumerary ranks, that they are to seize any man in their front who dares to 
shout, or talk, or fire, or run, without orders. General officers commanding di- 
visions and brigades in this army are called upon to see that commanders of re-’ 
giments do their duty on those points. 

The Commander-in-Chief does not apply this order to all commanders, he well 
knows that there are abundant first-rate soldiers and first-rate regiments in the 
Indian army, but he applies it to those whose regiments are in ba order. ‘ 

C. J. Narizr, General, Commander-in-Chief. 


Lord Gough embarked at Calcutta for England on the 8th of January. 
We hear of his subsequent arrival at Suez bv the overland route ; Major 
Edwardes was with him. 








CHINA, 


The accounts by the above mail are dated Hong Kong, Dec. 30. The 
following are extracts. 


Since our last nothing of importance has taken place. At Canton all 
is quiet. The determination on the part of the Chinese authorities to 
return to the old system which existed previous to the treaty becomes 
every day more apparent. An attempt is now being made to confine 
the storage of tea to a few individuals, and to make all tea pay a tax of 
2 mace (1s. 2d.) per picul. The system once established, the tax will 
no doubt be increased. It will be employed as a source to pay off the 
old Hong debts, to get back the ransom money paid during the last 
war.and to meetall other similar cases that may occur. The consu- 
mers of tea in Great Britain and elsewhere will have to pay for all. It 
is considered a most serious violation of the treaty, po the circum- 
stance is now occupying the attention of Dr. Bowring, the Consul, and 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce. 

Macao.—The head and hand of the late Governor remain in posses- 

sion of the Chinese, but the three Chinese who were taken prisoners 
after the murder have been released. This is considered as a prelude 
to a better understanding between the Portuguese and Chinese authori- 
ties. Ina place left to its own resources, and while those resources 
are inadequate to meet the expenditure, trade ought to have the first 
consideration, which unfortunately the late Governor in his measures 
lost sight of. By the English steamer 106 European Portuguese sol- 
diers have arrived from Goa, the Portuguese settlement in India, being 
the forte asked for by the late Governor. 

At Amoy, on the 23d inst., an extensive fire took place, destroyin 
450 houses and much property. The loss is estimated at £170,000. iH 
M. steamer pron Captain Craycroft, rendered valuable assis- 
tance. 

The vessels in the harbour are H, M. Ships Hastings and Cleopatra , 
and Mariner. The Royalist has gone on a surveying expedition. H. 
M. brig Pilot is at Shanghae, the drab at Ningpo, steamers Reynard 
at Amoy, Medea at Whampoa, the Phlegethon at Canton. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY.—The Board of Directors of the 
above Society beg respectfully to notify their subscribers and the public in general, 
that 
MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, 
has most kindly volunteered to read Shakspeare’s 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
WITH 
MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC 

roduced with the entire instrumental force of the Society, assisted by the members of the 

HILHARMONSC and other Societies, with a chorus of Professional and Amateur LADIES, at 
the Astor Place Opera House, on Thursday Evening, March 21, 1850. Conductor, Mr. 
Theodore Biesfeld. Tickets for Parquette and Boxes $1 each; for Amphitheatre 50 cents 


pao reserved seats, which can be secured at the Box-office of the Opera Honse, 31 50 
each, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 108 3-4. 





THB ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1850. 








The Cunard Steamer Canada arrived here on Monday, with the 
Liverpool mails of the 23d ult. 





The most important item in the home news is undoubtedly the result 
of a division in the House of Commons on Thursday the 21st ult., when, 
out of 525 Members voting, the Government could only muster a paltry 
Majority of 21. The whole members present exceeded by 22 those 
who divided on the address, at the opening of the session; but the 
Ministerial majority unaccountably dwindled down from 119, on that 
occasion, to 21 on the present. Though the immediate question was 
the operation of the Poor Law on the distressed Agricultural interests, 
yet the policy of Free Trade was involved in the discussion, and its 
Parliamentary supremacy consequently damaged pro tanto. The divi- 
Sion took place on Mr. Disraeli’s moving for “a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider such a revision of the Poor Laws of the United 
Kingdom 48 May mitigate the distress of the agricultural classes ;” the 
a was debated during portions of two evenings, and on the second 

7 orth from Sir Robert Peel a very brilliant defence of his com- 
Pct career. Notwithstanding this, however, and despite 
a = *ppesition of Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey> 

@ result was as already stated. Lord John, we may add, took the 
opportunity, for the twentieth time, of certifying to the conscientious 
prac — was arden predecessor in office. We should have 
The Times of the followi attery was by this time worn threadbare. 
liam eg Of the following morning views the vote as a mere Par- 
the Whi unicast, gH: 4 Practical result upon the stability of 

less a ans, 8Y probably be so considered. The Poor 
Waquestionably unpopular, nor would many of the liberal 

be unwilling to shift a portion of their burden 
y to that of the community,—this change from 
4 po ham what Mr. Disraeli and his party have 
€ chapter of accidents that may affect the 


Wembers, land-owners, 
from their own propert, 
local to general taxati 
10 view, 





great question of Protection. Notwithstanding the alarm sounded by 
some of the free-trade organs, the funds varied but slightly on the 
following day. The alarm we allude to is especially apparent in the 
Sun, a radical evening London paper, that conmmences an article on the 
result of the debate with this expression, “‘ Amusingly enough, the 
Protectionists are actually pluming themselves,’”’ and in a dozen lines 
warns itself into vehement allusions to the “ destroying genius of re- 
bellion,” “popular indignation,” “new fabrics of a severely Demo- 
cratic character,” ‘‘ bayonets and gunpowder,” and sundry other 
eloquent hints, much in vogue with radicals, chartists, and the like. 

On the evening of Monday the 18th ult. the House of Peers was 
edified by a discussfon on the subject of Lord Roden’s dismissal from 
the Irish Magistracy in the month of July last; the debate occupies 
in its report nearly fifteen columns of the Times, a dozen of which are 
occupied by Lords Stanley and Clarendon, the assailant and defender 
in the case’ Lord Stenley moved for certain papers connected with 
the occurrence—a common Parliamentary mode of broaching a delicate 
question : the Viceroy of Ireland came expressly from his post to de- 
fend himself—an occurrence by no means usual. The result was, if 
possible, still more unusual, for every body was satisfied The Earl 
of Clarendon ably vindicated himself from a charge of dereliction of duty 
and unbecoming political partisanship, and offered no opposition to 
Lord Stanley’s motion; whilst the latter could not but be satisfied 
that he had delivered himself of a most eloquent harangue. It is 
| doubtful whether the public really felt any special interest in the re- 
sult. 

Elsewhere will be found some particulars of the total break-down of 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s scheme for making the land flow with milk and 
honey. The extent to which that worthy gentleman has played the 
| “* Confidence-man” exhibits in a striking point of view the gullibility of 
| the great unwashed, and should operate as a warning to the working 

classes against those who would use them as tools for their own pur- 
poses of political notoriety or personal aggrandisement. Returning to 
Parliamentary matters, there are a few movements deserving of notice. 
Greatly to the relief of certain ‘“‘ younger sons” and other prodigal M. 
P’s., the proposed bill for giving Parliament a species of Bankruptcy- 
Court authority, and for excluding insolvent members, has been thrown 
out ona second reading. There can be nothing scandalous in assert- 
ing, that Mr. Thos. Duncombe, M.P., for Finsbury, and a few other Hon- 
ourable Members, must have breathed more freely at the announcement 
of 73 to 34 being the result of the division that took place. Weshould 
have been sorry to lose the services of Tom Duncombe, who, though a 
bit of aradical, has shown much independence, and at times stood up 
manfully against abuses. He deserves creditof a less questionable 
character than that which his father is rumoured to have given him, in 
saying that his son Tom was the cleverest fellow in England, for he 
only allowed him £500 per annum, and to his certain knowledge he 
had spent £5000, for many years. 

A bill, repealing the Act that allows head-money for Pirates, has 
passed a second reading, and will, we trust, be speedily enacted. Some 
slight opportunity was given by its existence for throwing discredit on 
the recent extirpation of the hordes of Pirates in the Indian and China 
seas. Mr. Labouchereis about making another attempt at improving 
the personnel of the mercantile marine, by means of establishing a 
Board of investigation into the competency of masters and mates. 
The project is a laudable one; but there is a very natural jealousy, ex- 
isting and exhibited, against the centralising, consolidating, interfering, 
and office-creating proposals which emanate from Downing street and 
Whitehall. 

As regards the grievance of Lord Torrington’s alleged tyranny at 
Ceylon, undergoing the tedious process of sifting by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, two little incidents have occurred. The first is, 
that an address of Capt. Watson of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment said to 
have been put forth on the occasion of the insurrection by that officer, 
and denounced by Mr. Hume and others as bloodthirsty and disgrace- 
ful, has been found to be a forged document. The other incident is Mr. 
Roebuck’s sudden advocacy of Lord Torrington’s case. Lord John 
Russell was probably ashamed of his new ally, for, a week afterwards, 
in a debate on the Australian Colonies Bill, he administered a severe 
castigation to the ci-devant champion of rebellion. In the rambling 
discussion that then took place, we find the following short speech on a 
point which we trust hereafter may attract more notice than it has done 
hitherto, Mr. Wyld, M.P. for Bodmin— 

said he did not see why Caneda and Van Diemen’s Land should not have repre- 
sentatives in the British House of Commons, or why they might not be treated 
in all respects as distant countries of one ee kingdom. In his opinion, Parlia- 
ment would not be doing justice to the colonies or to the empire, if they did not 
admit those settlements of Englishmen to equal privileges with the other portione 
of the great empire over which Her Majesty ruled. He by no means thought that 
that house onal suffer either in dignity or efficiency by admitting representatives 
froin the colonies. 

Following up the quasi discomfiture of the Government in the matter 
of the Cape of Good Hope convicts, Mr. Adderley, assisted by Sir W. 
Molesworth, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Aglionby, proposed a bill for giving 
Parliament, instead of the Crown, the power of selecting Colonies for 
penal settlements. Sir George Grey, however, defeated him by a ma- 
jority of 78. We cannot envy the Government the exercise of their re- 
served privilege, and imagine they will be cautious in breaking new 
ground. Reductions in the army and navy, long talked of and at 
length carried into effect, are detailed under their respective heads. 
Readers will find also in our Naval column a brief summary of the 
active movements making in behalf of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions. 

The Greek question has produced considerable discussion in and out 
of Parliament, and would probably produce an uneasy feeling, if the 
public had not deliberately and determinedly made up its mind that 
there cannot and shall not be any general warfare in Europe, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. Weare quietly reducing our army and 
crippling our navy, whilst taking measures that, according to some 
prophets, may bring us into collision with Russia, Such result we 
cannot anticipate, though it must be owned that Lord Palmerston’s 
explanations are not over and above satisfactory. The French minister 
M. Thouvenel has been recalled from Athens, and Baron Gros, well- 
known in the Rio Plata, is to take his place, acting as mediator between 
the blockading English Admiral and the exasperated but helpless 
Greeks. It turns out, however, that the French mediation applies only 
to the pecuniary claims made by Mr. Wyse, our Minister, on the Greek 
Government, and that the disputed-territory part of the question is 
left to the unfathomed purposes of the Foreign Office. Seizure may 
possibly ensue. The Times is very bitter on Lord Palmerston, who 
does not enjoy its protecting power, vouchsafed generally to the Minis- 
try. A spite against the Greek Government for connivance at, or 
assistance to, the late insurgents in the Ionian Islands, is mentioned 
amongst the probable causes for his Lordship’s Peloponnesian warfare. 
Printing House Square contains some clever and bitter enemy to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who, however. never takes a 
step that he cannot defend in bis place in Parliament, when the proper 
moment arrives, at least to the satigfaction of a very large proportion of 
his hearers. We must make room for the following neat quotation from 
Horace, with which the writer alluded to winds up & witty and dam- 
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aging article. The happy hit at His Majesty King Otho renders it 
singularly close. 
Sedilibusque magnus in primis e 
Othone contempto, sede. - 
Quid aftinet tot ora navium gravi 
Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum— 
Hoc, héc, tribano militum ? 


Three of the Napiers, the fighters and the writers, have been before 
the public in print, during the fortnight of which we make up our 
budget. Under the head of India, it will be seen how severe Sir Charles 
the General can be upon officers who bungle on parade . We could have 
wished that his characteristic rebuke had been confined to the lati- 
tudes for which it was composed ; but this is the age of publicity, and we 
trust the hint will be of good effect. Though this trifle may mortify 
national pride fora moment, and cause great chuckling at the Winter 
Palace of St. Petersburg, it is a solid consolation that the occurrence 
has taken place so soon after a memorable campaign, a mere allusion 
to which is sufficient for our present purpose. ; 

Sir Charles, the Admiral, has again fallen foul of the Admiralty, and 
takes it cleverly to task for much waste of money and want of success 
in the construction and outfitting of ships and steamers. He goes to 
the root of the matter—the organisation of the Board of Admiralty, 
and is likely some day tohave the public voice with him. His relation, 
Major-Gen. W. Napier, is busied in exposing the errors and 
sentations of M. Thiersin a recently published volume of his History 
of the Consulate and the Empire: the Peninsular Campaign being the 
immediate subject under notice. . 





THe ContinenT.—Want of space compels us to crowd into a few 
lines a glance at the Continent of Europe Andin France, to which 
one naturally looks first, what a singular spectacle meets the eye! 
The country might be supposed on the eve of a foreign invasion, for it 
is absolutely portioned out anew into military districts, wherein the 
Commandants are to exercise what almost amounts to a species of mili- 
tary terrorism. These stringent measures are designed, some say, for 
overawing the teeming Socialists—others, for paving the way to a 
shifting of the Republican scenes, and the bringing forward a burlesque 
upon the Empire. The Minister of War, when taunted in the Assem- 
bly with this military organisation, did not shrink from throwing out 
direct challenge to the Socialists to meet the army in the streets! . To 
this melancholy fact may be added another—financial embarrassment. 
A deficit of more thaa fifty millions of dollars is announced on making 
up the annual budget. This state of affairs cannot but make serious 
thinkers uneasy. A gigantic military establishment may be necessary 
for preserving order ; but how can the country bear the consequent 
burden of taxation? A host of minor events keep up’the excitement to 
which Paris is accustomed, and which, we sometimes think, it craves. 
M. Proudhon is in solitary confinement, having increased the audacity 
of his attacks upon the Government. An expedition is being fitted out 
for operations in the Rio Plata. 

From other quarters the accounts are not satisfactory. The King of 
Prussia and his Parliament are indeed on good terms for the time, and 
the former has been swearing to a New Constitution, with considerable 
political pomp. But the Schleswig Holstein difficulty is revived between 
Prussia and Denmark,and war may perhaps be renewed. The phan 
tom of German Union is still pursued, a German Parliament being on 
the point of assembling at Erfurt. Austria would seem not to have 
abandoned her hopes of supremacy though now disposed to seek its attain- 
ment by commercial, in place of military movements. A new Customs 
union is the schetae_propesed, and destined probably to end in siioke. 








The upheaving of all the principalities of Germany renders any con- 
certed action at this time improbable. 

From Italy we learn that the Pope still prudently holds aloof from 
the Vatican, and that his return is still uncertain Much sensation 
had been caused by an attempt to assassinate Prince Musignano and 
his sister, son and daughter’ of Prince Caninéd. The brutal attempt 
was made by means of a hand grenade, in a globe of glass, concealed 
in a bouquet of flowers and handed into their carriage. Though both 
were wounded, there was no loss of life. The French soldiers appear 
also to have been marked as victims, and the French Commandant, 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, has been compelled to prohibit carrying 
arms, under pain of death. The pregnancy of the Queen of Spain has 
been officially announced at Madrid, and we trust that the birth of 
an heir to the Spanish Crown may remove the chance of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s deep laid scheme for his family aggrandisement succeeding 
in that quarter. Poor Louis Philippe! the mighty are so fallen, that 
it is difficuit :o get one’s indignation up to the old pitch. 





Canava.—We much regret that our Montreal correspondent’s let- 
ter has failed to reach us ere we go to press. The unpleasant fact that 
Mr. Sanburn, the Annexation candidate, has been elected M.P.P. for 
Sherbrooke county by a majority of 32, has been already telegraphed 
far and wide. It is time, indeed, that loyal men were up and doing. 





Venezuera.—Somewhat to our surprise, we find published in this 
city a pathetic though rather bombastic appeal from General Paez to 
President Monagas. It is dated, froma prisonin Cumana, on the 5th of 
last month, recapitulates his exploits, and protests against his eruel and 
unjustifiable imprisonment. He complains, amongst ‘other things, that 


he is not permitted to write to his family. How came this document 


here? The surveillance exercised cannot surely be so terrible as the 
General paints it. 


ANOTHER TERRIBLE DisasteR.—Scareely has the public mind been 
relieved from the painful pressure occasioned by the Hague-stree 
catastrophe occurring in our midst, when it is shocked by another most 
deplorable event, the locality of which is, however, hundreds of miles 
away. We allude, of course, to the burning of the steamer Or/ine St. 
John, on the Alabama River. The particulars of these sad events are 
so generally chronieled by our daily contemporaries, that we do not 
purpose to do more than notice the fact very briefly. This doomed 
vessel left Mobile for Montgomery on the 4th inst., with passengers and 
crew on board estimated at about 110. On the afternoon of the -fol- 
lowing day the ery of “ fire” was suddenly heard; the piteh-pine wood 
heaped about the boilers burst into a blaze, and in an incredibly short 
space of time, estimated by eye- witnesses at not more than two minutes, 
the fire had entire possession of the steamer, and had driven overboard 
the survivors who escaped, and many hapless victims who were drowned. 
The loss of life is roughly estimated at fifty ; and but for the admirable 
conduct of the Captain, pilot, officers and engineers, it would ¢ertainly 
have been considerably greater. The safety-valves wereall Opened; the 
vessel was run aground, portable articles thrown overboard, and assist- 
ance rendered from the shore—all with a promptitude and good manage- 
ment well worthy of especial notice. , 

In addition to the heavy sacrifice of human life, a very large amount in 
gold dust and money is said to have been destroyed; several Califor- 
nians were on board, and we regret to hear that Mr, Bags, the tempo- 
rary lessee of the Opera-house of this city, lost a. valuable theatrical 
wardrobe and many important papers. Rumour puts dewn the pecu- 
niary damage at half a million of dollars. 
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SomerHinc wantep iv New Yorx.—England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales—each country has here its representative institution, its 
rallying peint for purposes, charitable, or social, or both. Each duly 
celebrates the festival of its patron Saint; long may their annual 
gatherings be continued, largely may they increase! Let it not be 
supposed that we undervalue their importance, or the interest attach- 
ing to them, one and all. Nevertheless, there is still a desideratum. 
We want another mustering ground—a British one in the broadest ac- 
ceptation of the term—a rendezvous whereat we can lay aside for the 
time our individual associations, and in which we can occasionally 
merge our sectional partialities, We want the opportunity of seeing 
something of our friends and fellow subjects, drawn hither from all 
parts of this great Western hemisphere, from North and South, from 
islands and mainland, from the frigid or the torrid zone. A high func- 
tionary arrives, or a distinguished individual; there is no organised 
British association todo him honour. A public event occurs in which 
our feelings or our interests may be deeply concerned ; there is no con- 
venient opportunity for taking counsel together, no recognised medium 
through which British opinion can be given out, with due and legiti- 
mate weight. Could not this state of things be amended ’ We have 
no plan, nor purpose, nor preference for club, re-union, or association ; 
but we humbly submit that both public and private ends might be 
served by the judicious moulding into shape of the hints we have here 
throwu ont. Considering that this project does not exclusively inter- 
est the British community of this city, but all those whom business, 
pleasure, or the conveniencoof embarkation calls hither, we will cheer- 
fully find place in our columns for any communications hereon, that 
may appear likely to aid in working out the object in view. 











Mrs. Kemece’s SHAKSPEAREAN RRADINGS.—This distinguished Illustrator 
of Shakspeare is again delighting crowded auditories with her finished and 
impressive elocution. There is a charm, a fascination, about these perfor- 
mances, that renders them never tiring as a mere entertainment, whilst as an 
intellectual gratification they stand unequalled and incomparable, when con- 
trasted with the numerous claims presenting themselves continually in our 
novelty-loving community. Her reading of Henry V. on Wednesday evening 
last, afforded an opportunity for a display of her fine powers of energetic de- 
clamation, that we have never seen surpassed. The brilliant appeal of Henry 
to the soldiers befure the walls of Harfleur was given with an electric power, 
absolutely thrilling. It brought us back to the days of her great relative ‘‘ the glori- 
ous John,” who, even to the last, was the beau ideal of “ Heroick Drama.” Nor 
was the wooing scene between the hero of Agincourt and the French Princess less 
powerful and artistic. We cannot avoid noticing aleo the appearance of Mrs 
Kemble on Wednesday evening. Her rich velvet and ermine dress, and the 
St. George and the Dragon in gold, recently presented to her by the St. George’s 
Society, of New York, completed a costume, appropriately fitted for the truly 
regal play she was illustrating. Mrs. Kemble reads Henry VIII. at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute, at 12 o’clock this morning. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpon, 22d Feb. 1850. 
One of the prominent topics this week is the result of the action for 
libel, brought by Feargus C’Connor against the Editor of a country 
paper—the principal witnesses being the “fortunate allottees” ef land 
at ‘* Snig’s ” and elsewhere, who clearly proved “ justification.” 
So Feargus is once more defeated. I dare say the outward appearance 
of the renowned Feargus is not familiar to your readers, and in order to 





give life to their conceptions, 1 may remark that he is a large, elderly 
man, something like the English farmer type, with a blue coat and 
brass buttons, always buttoned up, with whitey brown hair, and a 
** put on” air of bluntness or John Bullism—a man people would turn 
round to look at if he passed down your gay pro between Waver- 
ley Place anid the Battery. He is, as you know, M.P. for our good 
town of N » being the colleague of Johw Walter, the son of 
the late successful proprietor of the Leviathah Times. 

Another M.P., who excites nightly notice by his persevering attempts 
to familiarise the British public with his quondam Royalty, is the re- 
nowned George Hudson, ex-King of Railways. We are a loyal people, 
and both show and feel much respect and affection for our Queen. But 
all the worship of King Hudson is at an end. In one respect, however, 
he behaves better than the Royalties of the Continent, for although 
deposed, he will not abdicate, nor run away. Every night he is in the 
House of Commons and the lobby thereof, seemingly insensible to the 
“ gut” which is given him by all his brother representatives. In the 
end I dare say he will, in a measure, re-establish himself, when he has 
wearied out antipathy, and people begin to forget his sins, which, by- 
the-way, he himself ignores. 

‘Is John Arthur Roebuck coming into the Cabinet ?”’ say the quid- 
nuncs ; for his extraordinary performances lately in the House of Com- 
mons have, I believe, puzzled most men. His taking up the gauntlet 
for Lord Torrington, in the Ceylon affair, has set every one guessing as 
to his possible motives; for even the love of being a truly independent 
member has led him a little too far in this matter. Surely the suffer- 
ers in Ceylon were more entitled to his sympathy than the party in 
Canada, whose cause he espoused so boldly—aye, and well—in the out- 
break there some 12 years ago. But there is no predicating of him 
what he will do. 

We abound now in this old country with importations from the Uni- 
ted States—I don’t mean cotton and other raw material, but American 
actors and actresses, Banvard and his pictures, an American Bowling 
Saloon in the Strand, and now, just lately, an American gentleman 
who undertakes to make the inhabitants of Old England acquainted 

with the oratory of the New World, by giving imitations of the public 
speakers of the United States, Certainly our importations of “ hu- 
mans” from your side the Atlantic are more acceptable than most we 
get from our nearest La appre France, or even from more sober Ger- 
many. And we assuredly want the good more than the bad, for it is 
stated and believed that in London there are 12,000 children regularly 
trained to crime, 30,000 thieves, 6000 receivers of stolen goods, 23,000 
persons picked up in a state of drunkenness, 50,000 habitual gin drink- 
ers, and 150,000 of both sexes leading an ebandoned life! Oh, reform 
it altogether! Well said, but not so easy. » The greatest efforts are made 
to educate ; but the “ Ragged Schoc's” only number 15,000 pupils. It 
is well for you to live where good food and good w are to be had by 

all. Even Carlyle, in his recent pamphlet, allows that you have a suf- 

ficient supply of ‘Bacon and Corn.” I wish we had! The croakers 
say that peace and quietness will not be had in Europe for the next 
qnint7. and that temporary lulls will be followed by periodical storms. 
I sigh for your brighter atmosphere. In a thick and cloudy 
air, men are sad and peevish. We have had a most rheumatic winter, 
rough and foul weather, impetuous winds, cloudy and darksome days. 


C. A. M. 


Toronto, Marcu 4TH, 1850. 

The Official Gazette of this and last week contained nothing im- 
portant in the shape of appointments and dismissals, except the re- 
moval from the M y and Militia of the Hon. Col. Knowlton, of 
Brome, and from the latter body of Mr. Galt, who has just resigned 
his seat as member for the county of Sherbrooke. The istrarship 
of Lanark, vacant by Col. McMillan’s death, has been bestowed upon 
Mr. James Bell, a wo man doubtless, but whose merits might 
have been overlooked he not been brother to the member for the 
County. The demi-official Globe, while, as in duty-bound, lauding 
Mr. Bell’s appointment, so lavishly ‘‘soft-sawders” Mr. Thompson, 
the Editor of a radical paper at Perth, that, without being ill-natured, 
one is constrained to believe that the Ministry are afraid of what the 
Sesopeinten candidate may say of them on learning his disappoint- 
ment. 





The nomination for the county of Halton took place on Wednesday 
last, the 27th ultimo, at Dundas. Mr. Wetenhall was proposed and 
seconded by Messrs. Spence and Clarke, the present and late Wardens 
of the county. Mr. Hopkins was nominated by B. C. Beardsley Esq., 
formerly M. P. P. for Lincoln, and seconded by Dr Stimson. Mr. 
ng as I learn from a friend who was present, made the speech 

the day, effective and telling in its facts, ready and fluent in de- 
livery, and ofttimes rising to e oquense in its lengunge Mr. Spence 

and w 


Halton. All this is training for Parliamentary honours, for 
which, in all probability, Mr. Spence will be an aspirant ere many 
years elapse. Both candidates subsequently addressed the electors. 
Mr. Wetenhall, who is described as being extremely out of health, 
sat while doing so, and was much exhausted by the effort. Mr. Hop- 
kins, who was most unfairly interrupted in his speech, contrived to 
expose another dirty trick of which, I would not have believed Mr. 
Wetenhall capable. It appears that, at the election of 1844, Mr. Chal- 
mers, in the conservative interest, and Messrs. Wetenhall and Hopkins, 
on the Reform ticket, were candidates for Halton which returns a sin- 
le member. Various plans were adopted by the Reform party to in- 
Suse one candidate to retire, and a little jockeying appears to have 
been exercised at the expense of Mr. Hopkins, who refused to abandon 
the field in Mr. Wetenhall’s favour. It was then. proposed that both 
should retire in favour of the Hon. Jobn Henry Dunn, who had just 
been defeated at the City of Toronto election. A requisition calling on 
Mr. Dunn to stand was signed, first by Mr. Hopkins, and afterwards 
by Mr. Wetenhall. Mr. Dunn was about to assent to the wishes thus 
expressed, when he opened another letter, which proved to. be a private 
one from Mr. Wetenhall, desiring him (Mr. D.) not to come, as he (Mr. 
W.) was sure of his election. Mr. Dunn, indignant at such double 
dealing, would have nothing to say in the matter, and it is satisfactory 
to add that on that occasion Mr. Wetenhall was defeated by that honest 
Conservative—the late George Chalmers. ; 

The Agricultural Association of Western Canada met in Toronto on 
the 20th and 2ist ult., Thomas Clark Street, Esq., of Niagara Falls, 
in the chair. The annual exhibition, which takes place the third week 
of September, will this year be at Niagara, and its inhabitants have 
spiritedly offered a contribution of £200 to the funds fo the society. 
Premiums, ranging from £15 to £2, were offered for the best specimens 
of drawing-room furniture of black walnut and curled maple, broad- 
cloth, blankets, and tweed cloth, of Canadian manufacture, on condi- 
tion that the articles are sent to the grand exhibition of the industry of 
all nations, to be held in London next year. It was announced that E. 
W. Thomson and Henry Ruttan, Esquires, chosen by the Agricultural 
Association, and John Young, Esq., of Montreal, selected by Lord El- 
gin, were to adjudicate on the Essays (said to be ten in number,) com- 

ting for the Governor-General’s prize of — pounds, for the best 

ay on the Canals of Canada, in connection with its Agricultural In- 
terests. 

When the following appointments were gazetted, I did not transmit 
them, thinking it would only be repeating the previous lists given by 
the Globe ; but as these last have not appeared in your columns, 
through some unexplained postal mistake, I now remedy the deficiency. 

His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased to direct Commissions 
to issue under the Great Seal. appointing the Hon W H Blake, Chancellor ; the 
Hon J H Cameron, QC and MPP ; J Wilson, Esq, Barrister at Law, MPP ; D 
Buchan, Esq, and J H Richardson, Esq, M R C Surgeons of England, to 
be Commissioners for visiting the ‘‘ University of Toronto,” in Upper Cana- 
da—and also “ Upper Canada College and Royal Grammar School,” at 
Toronto, under the Act 12 Vic. Chap. 82.— His excellency has also been 

leased to appointthe Hon W H Blake, to be President or Chairman, and J 
omen Esq, to be Secretary to the said respective Commissions of Visitation. 
His Excejlency the Governor-General has also been pleased to make the follow- 
a appointments under the Act 12 Vict. Chap. 82, viz :—The Rev J McCaul, 
LLD ; to be President of the “ University of Toronto.”,—The Hon C Widmer, 
MD and MRC ; the Hon H Sherwood, QC and MPP; the Hon J H Cameron, 
QC and MPP ; J C Morrison, Esq, Barrister at Law and MPP ; J J Hays, Esq, 
MD, and D Buchan, Esq, to be Crown Members of the Senate of the “University of 
Toronto.”’—J Cameron, Esq; W Proudfoot, Esq, Barrister at Law; J Roaf, 
Junr, Esq, AM; O Springer, Esq, AM; J Hallinan, Esq, and J McMurrich, 
Esq, to be Collegiate Members of the Senate of the “ University of Toronto.”’— 
The Hon J H Cameron, QC,and MPP, J C Morrison, Esq, Barrister at Law, 
and MPP; J H Richardson, Esq., MRC, Surgeons of England, and T Ewart, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, t» be members of the “ College Council of Upper Canada 
College and Royal Grammar School” at Toronto. 

Dr. Scott, an almost unknown practitioner of this city, but fortunate 
in being the son-in-law of the Rev. Mr. Roaf, one of the Commissioners, 
is pees Medical Superintendent of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, 
to the exclusion of Dr. Primrose, its present efficient physician, and a 
host of other applicants of high professional standing. Ina former 
letter speaking of the Asylum, I wished that time had been allowed for 
we from Britain and the United States—but by a typographi- 
cal error, ‘“* Boston” is substituted for Britain, and renders my meaning 
difficult even to guess at by any chance. Q 





Toronto, March 11th, 1850. 





Intelligence reached town yesterday afternoon that Mr. Hopkirts had 
been returned for the County of Halton, by a majority of fifty-seven 
over Mr. Wetenhall, the necently appointed Assistant Commissioner of 
Public Works. This is doubtless a severe blow to the Ministry, but 
do not agree with some of my sanguine friends in anticipating that they 
must necessarily resign, owing to the defeat of their candidate. Mr. 
Wetenhall was appointed to a subordinate office, which, though of 
great responsibility, was unaccompanied by a seat in the Cabinet, as in 
the case of his predecessor, Mr. Malcolm Cameron. Hence, there ap- 
pears no necessity, unless other causes of embarrassment should operate 
to bring about such a result, for a breaking up of the present Ministry. 
The polling commenced on Tuesday, and on that evening Mr. Wetenhall 
had a majority of 87, but on Saturday, at the close, his opponent was 
57 ahead. Halton contains eight townships, of which East and West 
Flamboro, Dumfries, and Beverley gave large majorities for Weten- 
hall; Esquesing, Trafalgar and Nassagaweya threw their votes strong- 
ly for Hopkins ; while Nelson nearly ‘vided its suffrages for the rival 
candidates. 

Mr. Wetenhall was unable to attend the election during the two 
days’ is. He is, we regret to say, now in Toronto, in a state of 
menta alienation, arising doubtless from nervous excitement o erating 
on a debilitated constitution. This aberration of mind, it is sincerely 
to be hoped, may prove but temporary, and vanish with its predispo- 
sing cause. Mr. Wetenhall stands deservedly high as a gentleman and 
a scholar, and every one of proper feeling is grieved at the afflicting 
calamity which has befallen him, at this particular crisis of his public 
career. 

Mr. Wetenhall’s defeat, if no other reason existed, would necessitate 
a new appointment to the Board of Public Works, and it seems to be a 
settled Ee. that an Upper Canadian must be Mr. Chabot’s associate 
in this department. In the Lower House, looking round the Western 
men on the Ministerial benches, I do not see any one the Executive 
could select, with any certainty of his re-election. Their choice seems 
limited to a member of the Upper House, or to one not belonging to 
either branch of the Legislature. 

Mr. Baldwin is in daily attendance at his office, but it is no secret, 
that from a dread of the consequences, his family and medical attend- 
ant are alike cupeeet to his‘harassing himself with public business. 

The Toronto Philharmonic Society had its third concert on Thursda 
evening last, and, being in Lent, sacred music wag exclusively selected. 
Lord and Lady Elgin were among the numerous audience. An an- 
them by the Rev. Dr. M’Caul, of this city, entitled “0 God, the 
King of Glory,” was given with much effect ; and Spohr’s duett of 
He Lord, remember my affliction,” deservedly called forth general com- 
mendation. Mr. Justice Draper presides over this association of mu- 
sical amateurs, and the learned heads of the two colleges (Dr. 
M’Caul and Mr. Barron,) are zealous members. The fourth and last 
concert of the season takes place the middle of April ; and a general 
hope is prevalent, that a lady amateur, daughter of a deceased J udge, 
may not prolong her absence from meetings of which she has hitherto 
been the bright particular star and attraction. 

The Hamilton steamer resumes its trips from this port to-day, and in 
a few days the Rochester boat will be on its line. Q. Q. 


PH usic 


Sicnora Vauentini’s Concert.—This Lady, who has been with us 
some twelve months, gave her second concert at Niblo’s Saloon on 
Monday evening. The attendance was exceedingly limited, between two 
and three hundred only being present. Signora Valentini is fair, fat, 
and past twenty ; but she retains considerable freshness of voice, and 
sings with some brilliancy. Her first song, ‘ On the Banks of Guadal- 
quiver,” was ill chosen, for it challenged comparison with the ex- 
quisite vocalization of Madame Anna Bishop, and with the exception 
of Laborde, no one can compare with La Bishop in the mecanique of 
her art. Her other masic was executed skilfully, and to the gratifica- 
tion of most of her auditors. Signora Barili Patti sang an aria with 
recitative by Coppola, in which she displayed a voice somewhat im- 
paired by time, but withal a method so good that we wished her ten 








was not long ago Editor of the Dundas Warder, as recentl 
elected to preside over the Municipal Council of Wentworth ot 


| Years younger, that we might have enjoyed the union of freshness of 


voice with excellence of art. She was loudly applauded, and was called 
forth a second time upon the orchestra. 

Madame Jenny Lazarre is an artiste of fine capability, and is a great 
and deserved favourite in New York. With the exception of Bochsa, she is 
the best performer on the Harp that we have heard among us. Her 
modest and winning manners command success, before a note is heard, 
and her artistic execution completes the charm. ‘She was unanimous- 
ly encored, and all she did was received with cordialapprobation. Mr. 
Olimuk has a good tone, and is a steady and reliable Violinist ; but his 
claims as a Soloist are extremely siender. Signor Mardiani possesses 
a good voice, and some manner, but he very rarely sings intune. There 
is a perpetual tendency to sharpen, which is painful in the extreme. 
Herr Van Wede is evidently a novicein accompanying ; he should 
practise in private, before heagain attempts a public exhibition. 

CoMPLIMENTARY ConcerT To Mrs. C. E. Hornn.—The numerous 
friends of the late talented composer, Charles E. Horn, seemed by no 
means anxious on Thursday evening to prove the truth of their friend- 
ship, and atthe same time to benefit his widow. We doubt iéthe 
audience assembled on the occasion numbered more than from four to 
five hundred. We were much disappointed, for we expected to find 
Niblo’s large saloon crowded on such an occasion, ; 

« The Seven Ages of Life,” a new composition by C. E. Horn, found- 

ed upon the celebrated speech in “‘ As You Like It,” composed the first 
act of the concert. A brief description, delivered in a very flippant 
and unsympathetic manner by Mr. Walcott, introduced each of the 
separate stages. Infancy and Childhood were very sweetly rendered 
by Miss Northall and Miss De Luce ; the two succeeding stages were 
sung by a gentleman amateur, at a very short notice, we understand ; 
with which fact in view, and considering the novelty of his position, 
he acquitted himself very creditably. Mr. Greatorex was entrusted with 
the ‘‘ Justice with fat capon lined,” and the “‘ lean and slippered Pan- 
taloon ;” he acquitted himself most admirably, singing with fine taste 
and great feeling. The Justice’s song is the most characteristic of the 
series. The Seventh Age consists of so/i for various voices, and chorus, 
and the whole concludes with an apotheosis of the Spirits. The com- 
position was evidently got out in a hurry, and we should not like to pass 
judgment on its merits, upon a single hearing, under circumstances in 
every way unfavourable. It strikes us as being extremely laboured, 
and presents but few tokens of the originality which distinguished 
Charles Horn in his happier moments Still it certainly is a pleasing 
work, and if it were well studied would surely prove attractive. The 
second part of the concert consisted of miscellaneous matter. Miss 
Northall sang a song, with flute obligate, by Mr. J. Kyle, very effec- 
tively, and was much applauded. Miss De Luce in a MS. song, called 
Summer Wooing, shone to particular advantage ; the song is quaint in 
character, after the old English manner, and Miss De Luce imparted 
to it all the necessary spirit, feeling, and naiveté. The execution was 
highly creditable to the young lady in every way. and had the song 
been placed somewhat earlier in the programme, her singing would 
have secured it a well deserved encore. Mr. Richard Hoffman played 
magnificently ; Messrs Timm and Scharfenberg with that admirable 
precision which marks a finished performer, and Mr. Remenyi after the 
same manner that we stated, a week or two since. 





A Batcu or Novetties.—Half way between Music and the Drama, 
we take a little space, for we have fallen in the way of certain flying 
rumours, two or three of which, at least, we believe to be facts——The 
fair and fascinating Cerito is coming to New York; and with her St. 
Leon and other first rate votaries of the Terpsichorean art Au Eng- 
lish Opera Troupe, such as has never been heard here, is also coming 
in the Fall. It will consist, so says rumour, of the celebrated Cather - 











ine Hayes, (‘La Hayes,” as the Italians called her,) an@ Simms 
Reeves, (who, according to Jenny Lind, is the greatest living Tenor,) 
Miss Romer, whom everybody knows, Borrani, &c., &¢.—We have 
yet one more novelty to announce—on dit that a magnificent Circus 
is to replace Mitchell’s Olympic and Tattersal’s Horse Bazaar, and that 
the renowned troupe of Franconi is to be imported from Paris, for its 
Chief attraction. We shall leave Time to settle which are facts, and 
which are rumours, but we are well assured that negotiations are pend- 
ing for all the attractive novelties we have now mentioned—With re- 
spect to Jenny Lind, we hear that four competitors are in the market 
for the honour of building a concert room worthy of herself, and large 
enough for her admirers ; and further, to recur for a moment to the 
** bond,” we can state, what has been nowhere stated, that it contains 
a forfeiture. for non-fulfilment, of 50,000 dollars 


Orama. 


The continued run of the new American Comedy at the Bkoapway THEATRE 
and the uninterrupted attraction of the Serious Family at BuRTON’s, leave us but 
little to record this week on theatrical topics. Extremes, contrary to the expec- 
tations induced by its first representation, has proved a mine of attraction for the 
Boadway management—a convincing proof that even a mediocre production found- 
ed on local events, portraying phases of national character, andimbued with senti- 
ments which find a sure echo in the public mind, must sncceed in the represen- 
tation, when an adequate cast of characters can be procured to sustain it. The 
new comedy -has all these advantages in its favour; and its success has been 
complete. 

Great changes have been announced during the past week among the manage _ 
rical sovereigns of this city. M1TCHELL has abdicated his throne at the Olympic, 
and retires into private life with a well earned competency. The stage loses in 
him a sterling actor of the old school, unequalled in a certain range of parts, and 
the public lose a manager whose tact, experience, and energy, created a taste for 
a “ peculiar” kind of entertainment that has been the delight of thousands at the 
little Olympic, for a period of eleven years. 

Mr. W.Rurvus Brake also recedes from the Acting Management of the 
Broadway, to join the fortunes of Tom Placide in his new theatre at New Or, 
leans. As an actor in his now exclusive line, the loss of Mr. Blake at the Broad- 
way is irreparable, unless indeed Harry Placide can be tempted from his re- 
treat. We notice in another place the complimentary benefit to be tendered to 
Mr. Blake on the 20th inst. 

Rumour transfers BRouGHAM the talented play-wright, the indefatigable mane- 
ger, and accomplished actor, to Niblo’s, for the ensuing season, as stage manager. 
Chippendale, we understand, is to retain his old position at this establishment. 

Mr. Cuarues Bass has arrived in the city, and is actively engaged in form- 
ing his troupe preparatory to the opening of the Opera-house on the 25th. We 
most cordially wish him success. Mr. Bass brings to his newly assumed vocation 
among us the sterling talents of a sound, rich actor of the elden time, and the 
reputation of being an honest hearted and generous man. 

HAMBLIN is returningto the legitimate, having re-engaged young James Wal- 
lack and his talemed wife, who have established themselves securely in the affes- 
tions of the frequenters of the Bowery. 

CompLimentary BexeFitT To MR. W. R. BLake.—A number of distinguish- 
ed private citizens, aided by the professional friends of Mr. Blake, propose to 
give that gentleman a complimentary benefit, at the Broadway, on Wednesday 
evening next, the 20th inst. Mr. Marshall has generously contr ibuted the gretul- 
tous use of the theatre for the occasion, and most of the available talent in the 
city have volunteered their services. Among other acknowledged artists, we are 
promised Burton, Chippendale, and Harry Placide, to be concentrated into one 
piece with the beneticiary—an array of comic strength tha twould alone repay the 
price of a ticket. With these attractions, and the claims Mr. Blake has apse the 
numerous admirers of his professional talents, we can confidently anticipate 4” 
overflowing house, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Cosmos. By Alexander Von Humboldt. New York. 1850. Harpers. 
_It would seem almost presumptuous to pass judgment on this extra- 
ordinary work, combining, as it does, the bold range of a far-seeing and 
sagacious intellect with a practical knowledge of details, unequalled in 
any similar production, ancient or modern. Under the modest title, 
« A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe,” is condensed 
prodigious variety of information touching the Earth and the Heavens, 
the terrestrial and celestial phenomena; and withal so simply and in- 
telligibly is it laid before the reader, that one is apt to lose sight of the 
profound research, the philosophical balancing of authorities, and the 
patient labour involved. The result of the investigations of a length- 
ened life, during which Humboldt’s thirst for knowledge carried him 
into every quarter of the globe, there is something striking in its pre- 
gentation to the world when its author had already stepped beyond the 
erdinary bounds of three-score years and ten; for Humboldt is now in 
his 81st year, and this work was, we believe, first published in Germa- 
ny, in 1844. His design contemplates three divisions, two of which are 
completed and now before us, whilst the third is said to be far advan- 
ced. This translation is by E. C. Otté, and is the third made into Eng- 
lish. It is fluent and agreeable. This edition is in two particularly 
neat duodecimo volumes, to the first of which is prefixed a small engrav- 
ed portrait of the illustrious German. Their publication will be very 
acceptable to men of science throughout the country, and their adop- 
tion will be strongly recommended to students in schools and colleges 


AmeRICcAN JouRNAL oF Science anv Arts. Wew Haven—Once in 
two months the scientific world hails with pleasure the appearance of 
this ably conducted periodical. The most interesting article to us in 
the March number is one by Professor Lovering of Harvard Universi- 
ty, in which he denounces as absurd and dangerous the project of 
adopting an American Prime Meridian. Without enlarging upon the 
dangers that would ensue to navigators, and the absence of all practical 
benefit to any one, we commend to notice the following enlarged and 
unanswerable view of the subject, a view well calculated to convince 
the sticklers for inconvenient nationality, that they may push their 
quasi-patriotism beyond the bounds of reason or common sense. 

In conclusion, I must deprecate any attempt to bring about a change in the first 
meridian used in this country, by a misplaced ap al to our national pride. This 
is @ question, partly of science, but much more of common prudence ; into which 
if national honour enter at all, it can only be to forbid the contemplated change. 
Politically, we are independent of all other nations. But in science, literaturo, 
and the arts, we must look to the old world for the most perfect models. and long 
eontinue to draw from its rich storehouse much that we prize most highly, in 
thought and action. We aredependent on theold world, and England particu 
larly, as the child is dependent upon the parent, as each generation is dependent 
upon these which have preset it and have con'rlbated to its own greatness 
and glory. No ingratitude or denial on our part will relieve us from this depend. 
ence. By the encouragement which we give to the cultivation of true science in 


this land, and by the bright example which we hold up to the world of a just as 


well as a free government, we may hope topay back a part of the obligation un- 
der which we stand tothe older mm tem gt ro “cad an the time-hallowed in- 
stitutions ef Europe, 


An American prime meridian will make American science independent in name 
only, and such an independence can deceive no one but ourselves. Certainly, we 
shall not be so blind as to be deceived by it. Every thing around us must re- 
mind us of onr relations with the old world. Our ships are furnished with the 
chronometers and sextants of Great Britain and France. Our ubservatories are 
adorned with masterpieces of artimported from Munich. Our libraries are lu- 
minous with the great works of Leibnitz and Newton, Galileo and Laplace. We 


must wait halfa century before we shall have created a fund of observations at 


our own observatories which will make us independentof similar institutions 
abroad. How much longer must we wait before we shall have American obser- 
vations made by American instruments? This is a real dependence. Let us 
notbe humiliated by it, but rather let us take courage from it to imitate, in due 
o— the honourable achievements in science of the older nations of the 

But the use of a foreign meridian involves no dependence whatever. We do 
on hesitate to reckon our latitudes from the wean though this great circle 
— § not, at present, lie within our own territories. Why should we refuse to 
ont our longitudes from the meridian of Greenwich, even if it be a line intersec- 
; ee country ? We borrow nothing from Great Britain or any coun- 
ry eu we count our longitudes from Greenwich. It belongs to us and to 
whoever chooses to use it for this purpose, as much asto them. It belongs to us 
as much as the English language belongs to us, and whatever else that is va!ua 
ble which we have inherited from our parent of the old world. It belongs to us, 
for all scientific purposes, as much as the earth’s magnetism or the sun’s light and 
heat ; as much as the moon, planets and stars ; as much as the common atmos 
phere which warms and feeds us al!. There is no property in any of these things 


They are the common property of all who think, all over the world ; and he most 
Possesses who most uses them. 


Tae Lorcnetre, or Stupres oF THE Town. By an Opera-goer. 
New York. 1850. H. Kernot.—A small satirical weekly publication, 
done up very neatly in a pamphlet form, and served up in the shape of 
letters from a Man about Town to his friend in the country. It has 
reached its seventh number, and deserves to live long enough to make, 
when completed, a volume of lively and not uninstructive reading. The 
unwonted gentility of its garb is also a passport amongst the class whose 
foibles and vices it good-humouredly exposes. 


A 8rraNnGe TirLe.—It is part of the art of book-making to arrest 
attention by something startling in the way of title-page and adver- 
tisement. The system does not originate in our days, as collectors of 
old books could testify ; but that it is now fully carried out, an instance 
is before us in a late London paper, which announces “ The Rookeries 


of London : past, present, and prospective.” The work is by the Rev. 
Thomas Bemes, M.A. 


—_——. 


FINE ARTS. 


Tar EsrapuisHment or Messrs. SeNcE & FLAGELLA.—Profiting 
by a hint conveyed, some weeks since, in the pages of the Revue du 
*touveau Monde, we lately paid a visit to the above named depot and 
studio, and passed a pleasant hour amidst sculptured works of art, in 
Various branches. Far up Broadway, in that rapidly-filling part of 
the town between Grace Church and Union Square, the above names 
have probably caught the eye of passers-by. Now and then a pedes- 
a will take a peep in through the shop-windows; and if his taste 
tad him to do so much, we counsel him to do a little more. Go in; you 
will be civilly received, whether a purchaser or lounger, and in the 
Pi academy up stairs, under charge of Mr. Sence, there are a 
in 7 my worthy of notice. Foremost of these is a life-size model in 
fail te ill in its very roughest and earliest stage, which can scarcely 
ther a attention. It is a group—an Indian attacked by a pan- 
nial = = is in the act of killing with his tomahawk. The animal 
foot eet uke 19 hen oa partially struck down, for the Indian has one 
Pe a exten lower limbs, whilst the creature’s fore paws are plant- 
ger, deere a. 8 thigh. On the latter’s shoulder, upheld from dan- 
deal oe, cal is oe the group. All that can yet be seen is the 
hea nein tit a. mach if it be not one of rare excellence. We 
dd eaten 4 hel < pA 8 reputation, nor of his workmanship, but we 
cutie heih totaal tai Paty the progress of this very spirited con- 
In the same apartment ioe 2, Prove eaually successful in its finishing, 
* lady and child portraits po a arms teage Gnishod qpoug: in clay ¢ 
marble. The} ad is full - here, and intended to be executed in 
arms, if Mitra. ane richly costumed. The child in her 

»w We remember rightly, is naked ; certainly his attitude is full 


. — and truthfulness. We only commend these wertes ts the patios 
spheleng er who can derive pleasure from rude and immature 
tai roa of an artist's ideas, those, in short, who in a painter's studio 

sir backs on highly elaborated pictures, and dive into the re- 


cesses of portfolios not usually exhibited to visitors. Plaster casts, 
bronzed and plain, from many a celebrated original, will be found here, 
and ornaments for mantel-pieces, in marble and wood, are very artisti- 
cally executed. A new window-front in Broadway, devoted to art, is, 
we think, worth a notice. 


Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue.—The Vernon Gallery is still con- 
tinued in the February number, and nothing more acceptable in the 
way of illustrations could well be presented to subscribers. ‘‘ The 
Woodland Gate,” by Collins, admirably engraved by Cousen, is the 
frontispiece, a genuine specimen of one of the well-known artists of t 
English school. The picture, we believe, is sometimes called ‘‘ Happy 
as a King,” and is simply a group of children riding gaily on a gate, 
with a charming bit of forest scenery in the back-grouud. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's “« Age of Innocence” is also broadly and beautifully engray- 
ed. Powers’ “ Greek Slave” furnishes the usual sculpture subject, and 
we wish that more justice had been done to it. It is ineffective, and 
the head is out of proportion. 

In the literary and critical portions we meet with the following de- 
served tribute to the exceeding merit of Darley’s outlines illustrative 
of Rip Van Winkle. 

The conception of these subjects though but outlines, is admirable ; they are 
full of point and humour, with an absence of everything approaching to vulgar- 
ity ; the drawing of the figures is careful and accurate, and would confer credit 


upon any school. While America has artists capable of what we find here, we 
may rest assured that Art, of the best kind too, is making rapid advances in the 
country. 

The following notice of a new invention will be of interest, both to 
professed artists and to amateurs. Mr. Rawson Walker’s Charcoal 
Drawings are under consideration, and the writer thus speaks of the 
process and its effect. 

The novelty of this method consists in reversing the usual process of drawing ; 
the shades are first laid in on prepared paper with a tone of charcoal of the requi- 
site — without regard to form. The lights are then taken out and the forms 
marked out with proper tools, which remove the charcoal either wholly or par- 
tia!ly, according to the tint required, The discovery of a process which would 
enable artists to execute sketches and drawings in this manner, has long been a 
desideratum. We have inspected Mr. Walker's drawings, and we congratulate 
him upon having made the discovery, and brought the process to a high degree of 
perfection. It appears to us that such a method of drawing is admirably adapted 
for ensuring breadth of effect, and for producing delicate gradations of tone, from 
the mosttender aerial! tints to the most powerful touches required for the fore- 
ground. To these advan 8 must be added the beautiful grey tint of the char- 
coal in the middle and half tints, the extreme ~ ry f and facility with which the 
drawings are executed, and the neatness of finish of which they are susceptible. 
The rapidity of the process recommends it strongly in sketching from nature, 
There is, perhaps, no method by which passing effects can be so quickly and ef- 
fectively rendered. The rapid changes of the Laws of the clouds, and the tran- 
sientand accidental shadows which pass so rapidly over the face of the landscape 
can be rendered almost instantly aad with wonderful effect. With such a ma- 
terial, Mr. Ruskin may catch and embody the fleeting and everchanging forms 
of the clouds with as much facility as he can describe them with his eloquent and 
flowing pen. We venture to think that if he once tried Mr. Walker’s method of 
charcoal drawing, he would no longer advocate drawing skies with the lead pen- 
cil. For water, still or agitated, and fur skiesand mountain scenery, the new 
method is excellent. It is not, however, adapted to architectural or other draw- 
ings, which depend chiefly upon lines. The portrait — will derive equal ad 
vautage from adopting this method, in arresting and xing the characteristic ex- 
pression which too frequently eludes the pencil of the artist. The historical pain 
ter, also, who sometimes finds it necessary to make ten or twelve sketches before- 
he decides on the composition of his picture, will be delighted to obtain material 
which enables him to embody his conceptions with almost the quickness of 
thought, and toefface them or alter them at pleasure with tres facility. In 
drawing from the living model equal advantages are obtained. 

In the advertisements, always pleasant te run the eye over, we ob- 
serve one from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, offering prizes 
to foreign painters who choose to compete for them. The amounts 
offered will not bring the leading artists into the field, but may stimu- 
late some of the ‘* briefless.”’ 


THE DRAMA IN LONDON 


If the production of novelties be any proof of flourishing condition, 
assuredly the last steamer’s news is sufficiently cheering. On Monday 
evening, the 18th ult., four new pieces were produced at four different 
theatres; and if neither the houses nor the dramas be of the highest 
mark, yet the fact is worth noting. We shall not, however, bore our 
readers with plots and particulars, at length. The first in importance 
is ‘‘The Noble H@gxt,” a new three-act tragedy by Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
brought out at the recently opened Olympic Theatre, with Mr. G. V. 
Brooke and Mrs. Mowatt for the hero and heroine. The plot is Span- 
ish ; andin fact the author is a well-known writer on the French and 
Spanish Drama. It was successful, and receives a fair meed of praise 
from the journals. 

Mr. H. F. Chorley, the musical critic of the 4theneum, is the author 
of ‘* Old Love and New Fortune,” a five-act play, played on the same 
night at the Surrey Theatre, that ranks probably with the Bowery of 
this city. It was also successful; the scene is laid in the days of good 
Queen Bess. The critics, however, remark that though written in a 
poetical and able spirit, it is rather a dramatic poem than a drama. 
Mr. Creswick was the chief actor engaged. 

A new drama, ‘ The Bronze Statue,” at the little Queen’s, anda 
new farce—‘“ My precious Betsy”—at the Adelphi, make up the list, 
and a pretty lengthened list it is for one night’s entertainment. A week 
previously, ‘‘ Retribution,” a new romantic drama by Mr. George 
Bennett, the actor, was brought out with much and deserved success at 
Sadler’s Wells. 





PANORAMA OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


A very extraordinary representation of the Polar Regions has this 
morning been examined by ourselves on “ private view,” at that popu- 
lar place of exhibition in Leicester-square, Burford’s Panorama. 
Many brilliant successes have been achieved in his rticular depart- 
ment of art by the proprietor, but, within our recol ection, his efforts 
have never proved so felicitous as on the present occasion. In the mere 
selection of the subject, indeed, nothing could by possibility secure so 
large a portion of the public attention, or arouse a greater amount of 
curiosity than a picture, or a series of pictures, professing to be a 
faithful portraiture of those regions of everlasting ice in which Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier, with their enterprising compan- 
ions, have been now, during more than five years,embedded. That the 
exquisite paintings now on the eve of being opened to general inspec- 
tion are really what they assume to be, namely, correct resemblances of 
that wild and picturesque scenery, is sufficiently testified by the wor- 
derfully natural animation of their appearance—the views painted by 
Robert Burford, assisted by H. C. Selons, being in fact perfect master- 
pieces in the shape of panoramas. In corroboration, however, of our 
conviction as to the truthfulness of these remarkable productions, we 
were gratified to observe that the whole has been conceived from origi- 
nal drawings taken by Lieutenant Browne, of H. M. S. Enterprise, 
those drawings have been, to this end, presented to Mr. Burford by the 
Admiralty. A visit to the present exhibition is calculated to impress 
the mind of the spectator permanently with a vivid idea of the nature 
and aspect of the ice scenery in the Arctic regions. And here itis but 
just that we should reiterate the assertion very emphatically made by 
the proprietor, and himself the principal artist of the panorama, that 
those particular kind of views are not, as many erroneonely imagine, a 
specimen of scene painting, ‘‘ coloured in distemper or other inferior 
manner,” but that they are, on the contrary, produced in ‘the finest 
oil colour and varnish that can be produced, in the same Manner as a 
gallery picture.” The accuracy of this declaration may be tested by 
an almost microscopic scrutiny, and the productions, we are bold to 
say from our own experience, will obtain only a fuller appreciation of 
their excellence in proportion to the closeness of their examination, 
In the exhibition we have this morning witnessed with so much real 
satisfaction at the Leicester-square Panorama, the artists have endeay- 
oured to give some notion of the snow scenes viewed by our adventur- 
ous mariners on the occasion of the recent expedition commanded by 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, F.R.8. With this intention Messrs. Bur- 





ford and Selons have here pourtrayed, from the drawings of Lieutenant 


Browne, two very brilliant and most beautiful panoramas—one showing 
the expedition under a winter sky, and the other revealing it im the 
midst of all the magnificence of an Arctic summer. Both of these sin- 


gular pictures are of such extraordinary beauty, that we are doubtful 
as to which, supposing it were necessary, we should give the preference. 
Each in its way has its own peculiar excellence; and, therefere, with- 
out attempting any invidious comparisons, we shall here comment 
briefly on each in succession. 

Summer in the Polar Regions, as pourtrayed in the first division of 
this panorama, represents one of those sublime spectacles that almost 
defy the powers of the painter, seeming only capable of adequate trans- 
cription in the golden colouring of poetry. The sense of loneliness 
produced by the vast expanse, the desolation consequent on the bleak 
sterility of surrounding objects, from the sharp outline of those in the 
immediate foreground to the indistinct and filmy glimmering of those 
on the horizon—all present to the ne a picture of strange and 


astonishing fascination. At the poe | ance, the memory recurs to that 
superb and impassioned ejaculation of Sir Bulwer Lytton in his epic 
poem of ** King Arthur”— 


“ Morn on the Polar Seas !—not violet crowned 
By dewy hours, nor to cerulean halls 
Melodious hymn’d, yet Light itself around 
Her stately paths sheds coronals." 
Sublime she comes, as when, from Dis set free, 
Came, thro’ the flash of Jove, Persephoné. 


‘* She comes—that Aurora of the North ! 
By steeds of fire her glorious chariot borne, 

From Boreal courts the meteors Seing fore, 
Ope heav’n on heav’n, before the mighty Morn. 

And round the rebel giants of the Night, 

On earth’s last confine bursts the storm of light.” 

The locality selected for representation in the first of the two great 
pictures at the Panorama, is the spot named Glacier’s Harbour, on the 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 73 degress, 42 min. N., longitude 55 de- 
grees, 20 min. W. ; the Investigator and the Enterprise being visible 
in opposite directions. ‘‘ Desolation here reigns triumphant” acco 
to the description of the artist : “ all is wild disorder. The sea pil 
into solid mountains of ice, strangely mingles its white sles with 
the dark and frowning summits of rock that here and there rise to an 
immense height ; and the earth, buried beneath its cumbrous load of 
frozen water, blends its dreary shores, undistinguishable by any boun- 
daries, with the bleak deserts of the ocean ; all seems one continued 
and vast pack of ice in close array,—a sublimely picturesque scene of 
which there exists no paral'el. Towering icebergs of gigantic size and 
the most fantastic shapes ; immense hummocks ; huge masses of ice 
formed by pressure ; columns, pyramids, and an endless multitude of 
singular forms heaped together in the wildest disorder, threatening 
each moment, as they are driven in mighty strife by the wind or tide, 
to crush the ships to atoms. In some parts huge stalactites are grace- 
fully pendant from the larger masses ; others present sparry crystals 
and brilliant icicles, exhibiting a t nd nameless effects of ""-"t and 
shade, arising from proximity or di e, the prominent surfa»: being 
tinged with vivid emerald and violet tints, whilst in clefts, crevices, 
pr deep recesses lurk shades of the most intense blue, strikingly con- 
trasting with the alabaster-like fabrics by which they are surrounded. 
At the distance of about three miles rises an immense and — 
barrier of ice, a vast glacier, the supposed line of the Coast of Green- 
land, beyond which are again plains and rugged wastes of ice, whilst a 
remote line of mountains are seen along the horizon, insome parts in 
considerable length, without interruption ; in others abruptly broken 
off for a short space, and again resumed, the whole forming a sublime 
and splendid exhibition of icy grandeur.” In the representation of this 
extraordinary scene the painters have proved unusually successful, 
the view being invested with additional interest and animation from 
the incidents of Aretic life thrown in, in various directions. Here a 
boat’s crew are battling with an enormous white bear. Here is Cap- 
tain Ross standing up in one of the cutters, giving directions to the 
seamen who are preparing to tow the Enterprise to & more convenient 
position. Overhead, the sky being suffused towards the south with a 
splendid glow of crimson, one of the most beautiful of the many strange 
atmospheric phenomena witnessed in those climates. j 

Winter in the Polar Regions presents a spectacle more solemn,and ia 
some respects even more sublime than the more agreeable season. A 
gloomy, shadowy, mysterious twilight fills the air even at noonday. The 
heavens being a deep unclouded blue, studded ae lnnamerable rier od 

illi uarter illumin 
of nee ee ~ — are reminded of the r of that 








majestic description given by the poet-novelist of England— 
“Dumb Universe of Winter—there it lies 
Dir thro’ the mist, a spectral skeleton! 
Far in the wan verge of the solid skies 
Hangs day and night the phantom of a moon : 
And slowly moving on the horizon’s brink 
Floats the vast ice-field with its glassy blink. 


“Nor bird nor beast lessens with visible 
Life, the large awe of space without a sun; 
Tho’ in each atom life unseen doth dwell, 
And glad with gladness God the Living One. 
He breathes—but breathless hang the airs that freeze! 
He speaks—but noiseless list the silences! 


“ A lonely ship—lone in the measureless sea, 
Lone in the channel thro’ the frozen steeps, 
Like some bold thought launched on infinity 
By early sage—comes glimmering up the deeps. 


And round and round the bank the narwal sweeps, 
With white horn glistening thro’ the sluggish deeps.”” 

Along the vA ge of the horizon are visible the various and magnifi- 
cent hues of the aurora borealis, flashing up to the zenith in vivid co- 
ruscations ; while along the foreground, between the two ships, are 
several of the sailors, trapping the white foxes, an amusement blent 
with utility in so ingenious a manner that it deserves commemora- 
tion. ‘‘ During the winter,” say the illustrative notes to the descrip- 
tion, “‘a great many foxes were taken in traps set for the purpose: 
they were nearly all white: in size somewhat smaller than the English 
fox, with the fur thicker, and the brush much larger. As it is well 
known how large a tract of country these creatures traverse, they were 
made messengers, or twopenny postmen, as the sailors called them, by 
having copper collars clenched round their neck, on which a notice was 
punched of the dates, names, and positions of the depdts of provisions ; 
they were then sct at liberty, in the hope that some of them might be 
the means of conveying intelligence to the Erebus and Terror, as the 
crews of those vessels would be naturally anxious for their capture. 
Before master Reynard obtained his liberty, he generally afforded the 
sailors a chase within the snow walls that the ships.” On 
either sides of these groups of aquatic fox hunters are the two vessels 
of the Arctic Expedition, connected together with a snow wall, and 
protected, each of them, by a similar er against cold and hurri- 
canes. 

Altogether this remarkable exhibition is about the most brilliantly 
successful of any that Mr. Burford has yet exhibited.—London paper» 
9th ult. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN LONDON. 


The prospects of the old establishment, under Lumley’s Management 
are thus announced in recent journals. Parodi and Sontag are, it 
seems, to be the stars. 


« By means of a semi-official statement we are enabled to form some 
idea of the prospects of the operatic season, now close at hand. The 
list of the company has not, indeed, been yet divulged, as far as sever- 
al departments are concerned, but the number of new works which the 
manager proposes to bring out is so unusually great that it will give 
the season of 1850 a character distinguishing it from all its predeces- 
sors. : 

The theatre will openin the first week of March with the opera of Me- 
dea, which has not been played for many years. The principal character 
will be sustained by Mademoiselle Parodi, and it seems that Mad. Pasta 
for the sake of her pupil, will come to England to superintend the mise 
en scene. The next opera, which will likewise be played before Easter, 
will be La Prigione di Edimburgo, & work which has never been played 
in this country, though its composer, Ricci, is well known he re by his 
Scaramuccia. Ricci himself will superintend the production of his opers, 
and conduct it on the first night. An Italian versionof the Enfant 
Prodigue of Auber, now about to be produced at the French Académie, 
will be the first novelty after Easter, and will be followed by a new 
opera buffa, called J/ Burgomestre di Saardam, in which Lablache will 
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the principal character. This also will probably be conducted 
Swe com ss r, = Lortzing. However, the greatest expectations 
are qustted veopenting an opera constructed by M. Scribe, and compos- 
ed by Halevy, on the subject of Shakspeare’s Tempest. Miranda is 14 
be played by Madame Sontag and Caliban by Lablache, andit is sat 
that the scenic decoration will be distiaguished by novel effects. The 
action of Gluck’s [figenia in Aulide, and an Italian version of Le 
Domino Noir by M. Gianone, who is also to translate L’ Enfant Pro- 
digue, is likewise promised ;and Madame Sontag will appear tn several 
characters she has not hitherto attempted.” 

We may add to the foregoing that Duprez, the French tenor, has tak- 
en leave of the stage, and that Lumley is about to give some magnifi- 
cent concerts in Paris, whereat Sontag will assist, and rumour says, 
Jenny Lind also. 

A NEW METROPOLITAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


“* An institution which promises to unite on the largest scale imagin- 
able all the features of a public exhibition, a private society, and a 
sci.ool of instruction in chemical science, mechanics, mining, geology, 
and manufacturing processes, though much wanted, has never yet ex- 
isted. Such an undertaking is on the point of accomplishment in the 
metropolis, the mother of boundless wealth and enterprize. In addi- 
tion to lectures on the various sciences illustrated by drawings, models, 
and experiments, a laboratory, accessible at moderate fees, will be es- 
tablishe ., and students may reveive instructions in the different bran- 
ches of chemistry, conduct operations, and make experiments, which 
under the present system are possible only to persons in affluent circum- 
stances. Besides a complete school of chemical science, there will be 
an engineering department, in which will be taught minin » geology 
applied to mining, and the oa and construction of machines and 

icultural im Seaminte. o this department, which will be furnished 

th a powerful steam-engine, there will be annexed a library, contain- 
ing drawings and scientific works of eminence. Manufactures of 
various kinds will be exhibited in all their stages, from the first pro- 
duct of rude ingenuity to the highest state of perfection which they 
have attained. The galleries will be furnished with specimens, models, 
and drawings ; and lecturers will explain the construction and pur- 

of new inventions. 

In the theatre, Mr. Clarke’s Patent Optical Diorama will be employ- 
ed for scenic representations. This process is a very great improve- 
ment on the hydro-oxygen dissolving views, invented by the same 
gentleman. It imitates nature on a larger scale than any yet exhibi- 
ted, and represents objectsin motion, such as the waving of trees, the 
flashing of lightning, the effects of wind—from the gentle breeze to the 
terrific hurricane. 

Whether we regard the Panopticon as a public exhibition of scientific 
character, or as a school of chemistry, arts, and manufactures, acces- 
sible at moderate charges, while we applaud the intention we cannot 
but feel astonished at its magnitude. The undertaking is national, and 
if there were no other reason for expecting success, the company, at the 
head of which are some of our most illustrious men in At», and scien- 
tific life, deserve, and will no doubt meet with, public encouragement.” 


To the above extract we may add thai this Institution is chartered un- 
der. the title of “‘ The Royal Panoptigon of Science and Art.” It is in- 
tended to be a joint-stock concern, and amongst the names of its leading 
patrons we find those of the Marquis of Northampton, the Earls of 
Ellesmere and Ducie, and Sir Frederick Pollock, the Lord Chief Baron. 
Another paper says, 


‘* Our readers will see, that the scheme is a vast one :—but the names 
engaged are a guarantee for the earnestness and integrity of the inten- 
tion. The whole design bears emphatically on it the mark of the present 
age,—which has admitted all ranks to the knowledge-franchise—and 
before whose spirit the old entertainments that once fed the mental ap- 

tite of the people are all going out. Such a plan in the days of the 
intellectual Sarums and Gattons would have been a igantic absurdity ,— 
but it is the natural expression of our age, in whic Harlequin has no 
chance against the steam-engine, and Ariel is far gut travelled by the 
electric telegraph-The site secured for the Panopticon is central between 
all the varied interests that make up the sum of metropolitan civilization. 
It is in the neighbourhood of Exeter Hall,—on a Tot of ground com- 
manding frohts in the Strand, Exeter Street, Sou ampton Street, and 





and live apart, and the precise time was fixed. Circumstances connec- 
ted with his convenience caused several postponements; but, from Jan- 
uary 17th until April 29th, 1849, when we actually parted, there was 
always a certain day for our final separation agr and fixed upon 
between us. On the last named day, Mr. Forrest accompanied me to 
the residence of Mr. Parke Godwin, and there left me to be an inmate 
of that highly estimable gentleman’s house, and the associate of him- 
self and his amiable and gifted lady. Not merely for this, but for my 
first introduction to this estimable family I was indebted to Mr. Forrest. 
They are his friends—for them he has always expressed, and I believe 
entertained, and still entertains, the highest respect. Mr. Godwin 
and his iady had, subsequently to January, visited Mr. Forrest and 
myself at our residence by his invitation, and were entertained by our 

ual care and attention. After he thus introduced me into, their 
family, he visited me on two occasions. These undeniable circumstan- 
ces reflect a light upon the course of Mr. Forrest’s advisers upon which 
I will not comment. 

After we had been long separated, Mr. Forrest informed me that re- 
port attributed our separation to a cause which reflected unfavourably 
upon him, and that he must establish the existence of another motive.— 
He suggested a divorce, employed counsel, and, at length, in January, 
1850, I sought similar assistance. Our counsel met, and, with my ap- 
proval, it was offered that I would not oppose Mr Forrest’s application 
for a divoree, or any similar act which might conduce for his happiness, 
provided he would not impeach me with want of virtue. It was said 
to be impossible to obtain a divorce without making this charge, and 
many propositions for the preservation of secrecy were made to me. To 
all such propositions, though accompanied by the offer of a provision 
for life, I felt myself bound by every consid¢erution of honour, virtue, 
and duty, to return an absolute and unqualified refusal. 

When giving this refusal, I had already been advised not to appear 
before the Legislature of any sister state which might be solicited to 
pass an actagainst me. I was advised that such act, if any Legislature 
could be induced to pass it, would be wholly inoperative. Especially 
was this considered to be the case inrespect to Pennsylvania, the con- 
stitution of that state expressly forbidding the trial of such cases by 
the Legislature. For this reason I have not left the State of New York 
to appear before the committee to which Mr. Forrest’s petition was re- 
ferred. Nor has it been thought proper that I should appear on notice 
of Mr. Forrest’s counsel to cross-examine his witnesses. My counsel 
conceived that the only consistent course on my part was a ful lappear- 

ance and defence, or a total declinature of the peculiar and inappropri- 
ate jurisdiction invoked by Mr. Forrest. 

I am without pecuniary means to follow Mr. Forrestin another state 
and there conduct a litigation. Far from my native land and only male 
relation, I have no fit protector to accompany me in the requisite jour- 
neys. Distant from the witnesses who know of my life and conversa 
tion, and without process to enforce their attendance, I would appear 
before your body under great disadvantages. But if none of these ob- 
jections existed, my course would have been the same. In this, to me, 
untried field, I must submit to the judgment of others, better inform- 
ed, and by their advice I am governed, in respectfully protesting against 
the exercise of jurisdiction by your honourable body. 

I have too much respect for your honourable body to suppose this 
protest necessary ; and my sole motive in this address is, to place upon 
your files, side by side with the accusation, this solemn declaration. 

I have never committed any act of infidelity to my marriage vows ; 
I have never committed any criminal act inconsistent with the dignity 
and purity of the marriage state ;1 have never in deed, word or thought 
deviated in the slightest degree from entire purity and chastity of life. 
Nor have I, since my marriage with Mr. Forrest, failed in affection or 
honour for him, unless it be in some thoughts and occasional express- 
ions wrung from me by wounded pride since this most cruel accusa- 
tion. 

Whenever summoned, I am ready to appear in a court of justice, and 
there to vindicate my perfect innocence. In any result of the present 
proceed ings, I am consoled by the moral certainty that Divine Provi- 
dence will afford me an opportunity of disproving the charges now be- 
fore your honourable body. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Those who cast their lot in foreign lands must abide by the laws they 
find : but we notice with pleasure in several influential journals a 


CATHARINE N. Forrest. 





Tavistock Street.—From the progress made, it is believed that the in- 
stitution may be opened in twelve months. 





Tux Forrest Divorce Case.—We much dislike any appearance of 
meddling in the private concerns of those who fill geertain place before 
the public; but a sense of justice towards a ** far from 
her native land and only male relation,” and labouring at the same 
time under “ a most cruel accusation,” induces us to make room for the 
following documents. We give place to the first, only for the purpose of 
making the second clearly intelligible. The facts of the case, and the 
decuments themselves have already been widely circulated through the 
Union. They may, however, be less generally known in the British 
Provinces ; and at least the rejoinder of Mrs. Forrest will bear a re- 
perusal, stamped as it is with an irresistible air of truth, with womanly 
dignity, with delicacy, and with proper feeling. If fiction contains 
anything more simple and touching than this plain statement of facts, 
we have yet to see it. ‘ 

Mr. Forrest’s memorial was presented on the 2lst ult., and runs 
thus :— 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

The memorial of the undersigned respectfnlly shows—That your memorialist 
was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 9th of March, 1806, an sided in 
said city until he established himself in New York, on or about 1st December, 
1849, when he resuined his residence in the city of Philadelphia 

And your memorialist further shows, that he is now a resident of Philadelphia, 
inthe State of Pennsylvania ; but that he has not resided one year within the 
State next previous to this application ; that in London, England, in the year 
1837, on the 23d of June, he married Catharine Sinclair ; that they have lived 

ther in matrimony until January, 1849; that there is no living issue of the 
said marriage ; that your memorialist has in all things fulfilled the duties of the 
said contract, but that the conduct of his wife has so far violated that contract, as 
to constrain him to appeal to your honourable bedy for a divorce ; that he makes 
this appeal, tier entire incompatibility of temper and feelinge, and the ut- 
ter impossibility of happiness to either party in the continuance of the matrimo- 
nial connection ; that his wife has committed criminal acts, inconsistent with the 
digey ond purity of the marriage state. 
the evidence which establishes these and other acts, which sustain the ap- 
plication of your memorialist, will be laid before your honourable bodies, due no- 
tice having been given to the opposite party. 
And that your memorialist, under these circumstances, respectfully appeals to 
the wisdom and justice of the Legislature for a divorce from the bonds of ma. 
trimony. And he will ever pray, Epwin Forrsst. 


Mrs. Forrest’s counter-statement, and solemn denial of the charges 
mplied, was read to the Senate at Harrisburg on the 6th instant. 
To the General Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania :— 


I, Catharine Forrest, wife of Edwin Forrest, i d being a re- 
sident of the city of New York, and State of New York, respectfully 


t,— 

That the imputations contained in the petition of Mr. Forrest, 
now on the files of your Senate and printed in numerous public 
journals, are of such a character that silence on my part is impossible. 

Though I would cheerfully suffer any other evil rather than say or 
do aught in opposition to my husband, in this particular manner, I 
cannot give even a tacit admission of charges which, if established in a 
due course of trial, would justly exclude me from the society of all vir- 
tuous persons, involve my innocent young sisters in shame, and bring 
the gray hairs of my beloved father with sorrow to the grave. To do 
and all things that Mr. Forrest desired, save this, I have freely 
offered, but to submit to this degradation I have declined, and must 
still decline. Silence might seem an admission, and therefore I am 
constrained, most reluctantly, to make this statement. 

Mr. Forrest was dissatisfied with me in November, 1848, for a differ- 
ence of opinion on a subject not relevant to the present question, and 
frou that time I was subjected to several marks of his displeasure. In 
January, 1849, about the 17th, he stated to me that a lady had influ- 
enced me against him. For her sake I repelled the charge. The denial 
was couched in terms too direct and unequivocal. This Mr. Forrest at 
once pronounced an unpardonable offence. He stated that he could not 
Fe les any man so to address him, nor live with any woman who did it. 

e imperatively demanded that we should live apart—I reluctantly, 
but y and implicitly, acquiesced in his pleasure. 

From this time it was distinctly understood that we should separate 


kindly expression of sympathy with Mrs Forrest, accompanied by an 
unqualified disbelief in the truth of the allegations above made. 





Tue Rooxeries or Lonpon.—In a preceding column we had occa- 
sion to remark upon the quaintness of this title. It is, however, an 
appropriate one for introducing the following account of a recent scene 
between Mr. Mayhew, a writer for the Morning Chronicle, and an 
assemblage of young vagabonds brought together by appointment. This 
is another illustration of the social evils in existence, and of the noble 
efforts making, to grapple with them. Mr. Mayhew is, we presume, 
one of the Brothers Mayhew, whose genial writings we have ere now 
commended. 


‘* A meeting of an unprecedented character was held at the British 
Union School-room, Shakspere Walk, Shadwell, on the evening of Mon- 
day week. It was convened by the metropolitan Correspondent of the 
Chronicle, for the purpose of assembling together some of the lowest 
class of male juvenile thieves and vagabonds who infest the metropolis 
and the country at large; and although privately called, at only two 
days’ notice, by the distribution of tickets of admission among the class 
in question at the various haunts and dens of infamy to which they 
resort, no fewer than 150 of them attended on the occasion. At first 
their behaviour was very noisy and disorderly, but before the close 
they became peaceable and even respectful in their demeanour. 19 had 
fathers and mothers still living ; 39 had only one parent ; and 80 were 
orphans in the fullest sense of the word, having neither father nor 
mother alive. Of professed beggars there were 50, and 66 who ac- 
knowledged themselves to be habitual thieves. The announcement 
that the greater number present were thieves pleased them exceeding- 
ly, and was received ‘‘ with three rounds of applause.” 

When it was announced that one, though only nineteen years of age, 
‘had been in prison as many as twenty-nine times, the clapping of hands, 
the cat-calls, and shouts of “‘ bravo,” lasted for several minutes, and 
the whole of the boys rose to look at the distinguished individual. 
Some chalked on their hats the figures which designated the sum of the 
several times that they had been in gaol. 

The boys were ee as to their manner of life, &c., and their 
answers should be read by all who are engaged in the work of ragged 
schools. Our limited space will not allow of much extract. 

A lad about twenty was about to volunteer a statement concerning 
the lodging-houses, by which he declared he had been brought to his 
ruin, but he was instantly assailed with cries of “‘ Come down !”’ “ Hold 
your tongue !’—and these became so general, and were in so menacing 
a tone, that he said he was afraid to make any disclosures, because he 
believed if he did so he would have, perhaps, two or three dozen of the 
other chaps on to him. (Great confusion. ) 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle : Will it hurt any of you here if 
* ere anything against the lodging-houses? (Yes, yes.) How will 
it do so? 

. rd a : They will not allow stolen property to come into them if it 
is 4 

Correspondent: But would you not all gladly quit your present 
course of life? (Yes, yes.) Then why not have the lodging-house sys- 
tem, the principal cause of all your misery, exposed ? 

A voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, where are we to go? 
If @ poor boy gets to the workhouse he catches a fever, and is starved 
into the bargain. 

Correspondent : Are not you all tired of the life you now lead? 
(Vociferous cries of «« Yes, yes; we wish to better ourselves,” from all 
ies of the room). However much you dread the exposure of the 
odging-houses, you know, my lads, as well asI do, that it is in them 
you meet your companions, and ruin, if not begun there, is at least 
completed in such places. Ifa boy runs away from home he is encour- 
ag there and kept secreted from his parents. And do not the parties 
who keep these sieoss grow rich on your degradation and your peril? 
(Loud cries of «* Yes, yes.”) Then why don’t you all come forward 
now, and by exposing them to the public, who know nothing of the ini- 
quities and vice practised in such places, put an end to these dens at 
once? There is not one of you here—not one, at least, of the elder 
boys—who has found out the mistake of his present life, who would 
not, I verily believe, become honest and earn his living by his industry, 
if he could. You might have thought a roving life a pleasant thin 
enough at first, but you now knew that a vagabond’s life is fall of suf. 
fering, care, peril and privations ; you are not so happy as you thought 





ou would be, and are tired and disgusted with your present course. 
his is what I hear from you all. Am I not stating the fact? (Re- 
newed cries of ** Yes, yes, yes ;” and a voice : ‘ The fact of it is, sir, 
we don’t see our folly till it is too late.”) Now I and many hundreds 
and thousands really wish you well, and would gladly do anything we 
could to get you toearn an honest living. All, or nearly all your misery, 
I know, proceeds from the low lodging-houses—(“ Yes, yes, it does, 
master ! it does ;”) and I am determined with your help, to effect their 
utter destruction. (A voice: “I am glad of it, sir—you are quite 
right ; and I pray God to assist you.” 

The elder boys were then asked what they thought would be the 
best mode of effecting their deliverauce from their present degraded 
position. Some thought emigration the best means, for if they started 
afresh ina new colony they said they would leave behind them their 
bad characters, which closed every avenue to employment against them 
at home. Others thought there would be difficulties in obtaining work 
in the colonies in sufficient time to prevent their being driven to sup- 
port themselves by their old practices. Many again thought the temp- 
tations which surrounded them in England rendered their reformation 
impossible; whilst many more considered that the same temptations 
would assail them abroad which existed at home. 

During the course of the proceedings one of the most desperate cha- 
racters present,a boy who had been twenty-six times in prison, Was 
singled out from the rest, and a sovereign given him to get changed, in 
order to make the experiment whether he would have the honesty to 
return the change or abscond with it in his possession. He was in- 
formed, on receiving it, that if he chose to decamp with it no proceed- 
ings should be taken against him. He left the room amid the cheers of 
his companions, and when he had been absent a few moments all eyes 
were turned towards the door each time it opened, anxiously expecting 
his return to prove his trustworthiness. Never was such interest dis- 
played by any body of individuals. Many mounted the forms in their 
eagerness to obtain the first glimpse of his return. It was clear that 
their honour was at stake; and several said they would kill the lad 
in the morning if he made away with the money. Many minutes elaps 
in almost breathless suspense, and some of his companions began to 
say that so large a sum of money had proved too great a temptation for 
the boy. At last, however, a tremendous burst of cheering anaounced 
the lad’s return. The delight of his companions broke forth again and 
again in long and loud peals of applause, and the youth advanced 
amidst triumphant shouts to the platform and gave up the money In 
full. 

A New Music Hawi tn Lonpon.—-he great hall was opened 
last night to the public, and the occasion celebrated by a concert under 
the direction of Mr. Hullah, The audience numbered about a thousand 
persons. The length of the hall at present is between 70 and 80 feet, 
the width 55, and the height 40. But the design is not yet accomplish- 
ed ; 50 feet are to be added to the length of the room, which, when fin- 
ished, will fulfil the conditions declared by those learned in acoustics to 
be most favourable to musical effect—viz, ‘‘ the length something more 
than double the width, and the height the third of the length.” The 
ceiling, flat in the middle, sloping at the sides, and laid out in framed 
compartments, will look very handsome when filled up and painted ; 
while the walls, supplied with the galleries that are to stretch along 
the entire length of the north, south, and west sides, will be agreeably 
relieved of their naked aspect. It would be unfair to offer a decided 
opinion of its capabilities for the equal distribution of sound until the 
building is entirely completed ; but what we heard last night was enough 
to justify the most flattering anticipations, and we are much mistaken 
if the public will not have to thank Mr. Hullah’s enterprise for the best 
music-hall in London, and one of the best in England. The orchestra 
is constructed on the principle of gradual elevation, but approaches 
much less nearly to the perpendicular than that of Exeter-hall. As 
there is no organ at present, some artifice of division is advisable, for 
the better effect of double choruses ; but in other respects the absence 
of that colossal obstruction has its advantages. The chorus, between 
400 and 500 in number, summoned from the ranks of Mr. Hullah’s up- 
per singing-school, and the band, consisting of upwards of 70 perform- 
ers, filled the orchestra to the extremities. The hall being also com- 
pletely crammed, and the whole brilliantly lighted by a double row of 
elegantly formed chandeliers, suspended from the roof, the aspect pre- 
sented to the eye was brilliant and animated. When Mr. Hullah took 
his place in the conductor’s rostrum he was hailed by a burst of enthu- 
siastic applause from every part of the building, a token of the high es- 
timation in which he is held. as well by the general public as by his own 
pupils.—London paper, Feb. 12. 








Tue PasHa or Ecypr’s CHALLENGE.—Our readers will regret to 
find; from the subjoined correspondence between Mr.C.Greville and the 








stewards of the Jockey Club, that the proposed match between the En- 
lish and the Arab horses, se far as the Jockey Club is concerned, has 
lien to the ground. Unless, therefore, some spirited individuals take 
up the gauntlet, his Highness’s desire to test the speed and stoutness 
of. his horses is not likely to be gratified :— 


** Bruton-street, Dec. 6, 1849. 


‘** Sir,—The correspondence between Mr. Murray and me upon the 
Pasha of Egypt’s challenge having now been long enough published to 
be generally known, it appears to me that if this matter is to proceed it 
ought to be pushed on another step. I therefore take the liberty of sug- 
‘gesting to the stewards of the Jockey Club, and I beg you will request 
them, to name any gentlemen they may think fit to act as a committee 
for the purpose of arranging this match, if it should be found possible to 
make it. The Jockey Club, in its corporate capacity, can have nothing 
to do with it, and I do not by any means propose that the stewards should 
incur any responsibility of any sort or kind ; but I think such an affair 
as this can only be handled by a committee, and it is very desirable that 
such committee should possess the confidence of the racing world. One, 
therefore, which was (originally) named by the stewards of the Jockey 
Club would have more weight than any self-constituted committee, and 
it would have a semblance of authority which would serve to keep off 
the volunteers whose interference Mr. Murray so exrnostly deprecates. 
I should propose, therefore, that the stewards should invite certain per- 
sons (not necessarily members of the Jockey Club) to form a committee, 
with power to add to their number, it being perfectly understood that 
the committee is to act on its own behalfand quite independently of the 
Jockey Club. 

** Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
** Mr. C. Weatherby.” 


“ C. GREVILLE. 


** London, Feb. 2. 

** Dear Greville,—We luyc given our best consideration to the pro- 
position transmitted through you by his Highness the Pasha of Egypt, 
and although we think it very probable that parties might be foun’ 
willing upon their own account to accept the challenge to the full 
amount of the stake proposed, we have come to the conclusion that it 
would be inexpedient that we should do so on the part of the Jockey 
Club asa trial of merit between the horses of the respective ‘coun- 
tries. 

** You are well aware that the Jockey Club, as a body, has no con- 
trol over the owners of race horses, and that it is a matter of certaint 
that the owners of the best horses in England will not subject them toa 
the risks attendant upon a long land and sea voyage, change of climate, 
food and water. The match, therefore, if made, cannot be, as his High- 
ness desires it should be considered, a test of the comparative merits of 
the best horses of England and Egypt. Independently of this, the 
ground proposed, according to the accounts we have received, is wholly 
unfit for a trial of speed, and the probabilities of accident appearso 
great as to make it very objectionable even as a test of stoutness. On 
these grounds, therefore, we are not disposed to recommend the accept- 
ance of the challenge on the part of the Jockey Club. 

** We remain, yours faithfully, “J; Hawuey, 
** STANLEY. 
* Mr. C. C. GreviLue. “* Giascow.” 

Notwithstanding these communications, which we copy from Bell's 
“« Life in London,” it may be presumed thatthe match will come off 
under individual management. 


—_——— 


Appointments. 


Aston Davoren, Esq., Puisne Judge of the Island of St. Christopher, vice Pi- 
uenet toate’ alos. “4 tha. eqs member of the Council of Dominica—Mr. 
Mansfield Parkins, an unpaid atlache tothe British Embassy at ya gh sg 
G.J. Crawford, Esq.. Second Judge of the Supreme Court of the colony o' 
South Australia—Charles Tyler, Esq, and Sir J. Lawrence Cotter, Bart, to H. 
M. Honoufable Corps of Gentleme: at arms.—Robert Stephenson, Easy, he 
one of H.M. Commissioners for the promotion’of the Exhibition of the Works o! 
Industry of all Nations to be held in the year 1851—Lieut Col Willia » Reid, C. 
B., to be one of the Executive Committee of the said Commission, in» ¢ room 0 
Robert Stephenson, Esq., and to be Chairman of the said Executive ‘ ummittee. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 68. 


56th Ft, tobe Ens, v Maunsell, pro. 14th Ft—Brevet Maj T H Tidy tobe Maj, 
without pur, v Newman, who ret Sopher g & Lt J P Hall to be pon wh hab g 
Ens W H Hawley to be Lt, v Hal). 1 t—R Manders, Gent, to be Ens. 
pur, v Todd, pro R W Price, Gent, to be Ens, by ne Walmsley, pro. 17t 


White. Black. Ft—A C Young, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Crutchley, app to 24th Ft; RE 
1. Btks B Kt tke B Williams, Gent, to be Ens, by par, v Brice, pro. 18th Ft—Capt W Hanmer, 
2 Kw B2 | Kt checks from 44th Ft, to be Capt, v Ashton, who ex. 23d Ft—C Holland, Gent, tobe Sec 
3. K to B, &e. Lt, by pur, v Hughes, pro. 24th Ft—Assist Surg J L Feeney © from Staff, to 
The ls drawn by force, as the Black Kaight cannot displace White’s King from | be Assist-Surg, v Furlonge, dec. 28th Fi—J Gubbins, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, 


both the blockading equares 


THE LATE GREAT MATCH AT WASHINGTON. 





SEVENTH GAME. 


Turner.—Black. Stanley.— White. Tw ner.—Black. Stanley.— White. 
1. KP2 K P2 8. KtoR Qto R6 ch 
2K BwQB4 K Kt to BS 34. Kt to R2 Rtwo Q2 
3 QKtwB3s K BwoQB4 35. Qto K 2 QRto K2 
4QPi QPi 36. R tks P ch [cj K tks R 
5. Q@Bto KS K Bto QKt3s 37. Pto B6ch K wo B 

6 KKtw B3 KRPI 38. P tks Rech R tks P 
7.QwQ2 QBwKS 3%. RwKBS Qw KS 
8. BloQ Ks Q KtwB3s 4. Kt to Kt’'s4 BwK Kt4 
9 QKtiwK2 Q ktto K2 41. KttoK5 K to Kt 2 
10. Q Ktto Kts Qto Q2 42. QtwK4 KBP i 
u.QBPi QBPI 43. Qto Kt6 ch KwB 

12 QP 1 Q Ktto Kts % QwWKR5 RtwoK Kt2 
13. 2K wQ QkweQ 4. QBP1 Kw Kt 
14. Qo B2 Qwk2 #. Gio Kia QwK 
15. Castles Castles 47, Ktto Q3 BtwK 6 
16. Kt o K BS B tke Kt eo Py Rito K: 8 ch 
17. P tke B KttwoK B5 49. KtoR2 Q @eQ Ktch 
18. B the Kt Pike B &. Ktto B4 BueQP [dj 
19. QR wK QwQ2 51. R to Kt3 ch R tks RK 
2%. KiioK R4 QPi J $8.Q, the Bch KwB 2fej 
2.Q@wQ2 B to 2 53. Q to Kt6ch Kto K2 
2 bwQsb2 K Rw K 54. Qto Kt 7ch K to Q3 
3. Kitwk B3fb} KitoKS 55. QKtP2 QBPi 
M4. B tks Kt P tks B ay QwkK 

2%. KittoK RA QwK2 a1, P tke P K to BS} 
%. KKtPI Q wK Kt4 58. Q to Ki 2ch K to B2 
27. Qu B2 PwKé6 %. KitoQ5ch ++ ay 
7 RK BS Qw Kt5 60. Q to R 2ch [g] QwK4 
29. K BP tha P P tks K's P 6. OR Pa Q tks O 
30. K RP the P B tks P 62 K tks Q to QB 
31. Rw K2 Bto B5 dis ch 6. Kw R3 K w Q2 
32. Rto Kt 2 B tks P ch Black wins 





Notes —(a])——P rofittin 
bas on this uccasion play: 





by late experience in the Giuoco Piano 
warily and 


well. We should 


({b|-——Au apparent want of fixedness of purpose on the 


success — 
the Chess 
the breakers — 
— We ure inclined to thi 
cidediy inferior to the check at Knigh 


cult, if not dowbtful. 


isely avoiding 


nk that Kt to Q 
i's third 
¢ interposition of Black’s Bishop, render 


c|——A desperate effort is now commenced 
jent —— to Sop = y = care the sore > aoe made by either party. 
—d|——Sai ing very close to w ; reatest care necessary 
jé) {ef : g s check, which would have proved 
would have been better play-—[g ] ——De- 
re. The latter move would bave necessi- 
ultimate victory on his part, at least diffi- 


the K 





Avay. 


Tue Repuction oF THE ARMY.—The following is a copy of the circular 
memorandum relative to the reduction in the army :— 
“ Horse Guards, February 6. 
approve of a further reduction in the 
following are the arrangements under 


“Her Majesty having been 
infantry from the 3ist of Mare 


leased to 
next, the 





which it is to be carried into effect, viz :— 


“ First—The 5th, 20th, 36th, 42d, 44th, 45th, 56th, 67th, 69th, 76th, and 2d 
battalion Rifle Brigade, to be respectively reduced from 1,200 to 1,000 rank and 
file, and consolidated into one battalion —The supernumerary officers of these 
regiments will be retained on the strength of their respective corps en second, 
with the exception of the surgeons and quartermasters, who will “ 
half-pay.—The second adjutants will remain in their ranks of lieutenant or a 
as the case may be.—The commanding officers will proceed at once, under the 
superintendence and direction of the general officer commanding on the station, 
to carry out the proposed reduction, as far as may be necessary and practicable, 
after deducting invalids, by the immediate discharge of such supernumerary non 
be desirous to quit the service for the pur- 
rocure the means of providing for 
é public to expense.—These regi- 


commissioned officers and men as ma 
of seuling in the colonies, or ~ A can 
Retr removal to England without subjecting 
ments will henceforth have only nominal depdéts, such as those maintained by 
regiments in Ladia, consisting of a captain who will, as heretofore have ch 
, when necessary, 
five sergeants and five corporals, detached from 
“ Secondly—The 6th Regiment will be reduced from 1,200 to 750 rankand file, 
formed into an ordinary 
ditional number as ma 
establishment of the regiment; and the whole of the 
place:! on half-pay, and such of the non-commissioned officers and men as are not 
inclined to transfer their services to other corps will be discharged. 
“ Thirdly—The 11th, 58th, and 65th Regiments wi'l be reduced from 1,000 to 
750 rank and file. and in like manner formed into six service and four de 
ies, —The reduction of these regiments to 540 rank and file each (the estab- 
will, as far as practicable, be effected by the 


regimental records (assisted 


the reserved battalion poles 
rank and file, with such 


ishmert of the service companies), 
discharge, on the spot, of such non commissioned 
desirous of bting released from the service with a view to beco 


who have the means of pr 


organise the regimental depot. 


“Lastly—The depdts of the lst Battalion Royals, 7th, 16th, 19th, 34th, 38th, 
54th, 66h, 72d, 73d, 79th, Sath, 95th, and ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, will re- 
spectively be reduced from 230 to 210 rank and file, which will readily be ef- 
fected by discontinuing recruiting until the new establishment shall be attained. 

“The men to be voluntarily discharged, as above directed, will, of course, 
receive all the advantages they may be entitled to claim under the provisions of 
her Majesty's warrant, according to the length and nature of their service ; but 
care must be taken to select those for discharge, in preference, who have been 
found generally the least efficient soldiers, and whom, therefore, it may be deemed 


the least desirable to retain. 


The reduction will thus amount to 3,680 ra 
Taz Repucrioy.—An exception to the arrangement for the reduction of the 


by 


“By command, 
“ Joon Macponatp, Adjutant-General.”’ 
nk and file. 


army istotake place as regards the 2d Battalion, 


formed for special 
placed on half-pay, 
U.S. Gazette. 


Unattacuep Pay.—Major-Generals a agg Macneill and George Dean 
d to the tt 


Pitt, K.H., have severally 


service at the Oregon—the whole of the officers are to be 
until appointments to other corps can be provided for them.— 


the regiment. 


officers and 


Mr. Turner 
now take his game, for choice—— 

of White augurs but ill for his 
y Mr. 8 to retrieve a bad game: 


placed on 


of the 


one or two lieutenants), and 


four company depot of 216 
he required to make up the 
supernumerary officers 


com- 


men a® may be 


6th Regiment, which was 


hed 





The former officer served 


ly served the campaign of 1815, and was 


i a Pitt served at the ca 
Martinique. He was subsequen 
inthe battles of Albuera, 
Usagre and 
Zealand.—Jbid. 


Tue Command in IRELAND.—Lieut-General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B., 
probable successor to Lieut-General Sir Edward 


has been mentioned as the 


t at Corunna, under Sir John Moore ; at Walcheren, in 
1809 ; in Swedish Pomerania, in 1813 ; and in Holland, in 1814. He subsequent. 
resent at the battle of Waterloo. Ma. 
ture of the Danish West India Islands, and of 
y in the Peninsula from 1811 to 1814, and shared 
ittoria, Pampeluna, and the Pyrenees, the actions at 
Almaraz, and the siege of Badajoz. 


He 


Blakeney, commanding the troops in Ireland.— Ibid. 


Cavatry ReEGIMENTs.—It is rumoured that the Government intend to consoli- 
¢ whole of the regiments of cavalry by reducin 
vadron to those corps which are to be continued e 


ORDNANCE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—We 


date th 
rq 


12th of January, 


as also that o 


Thomas ; the former will receive 8/., and the !atter 


appointment will not be filled up, 
of the Commandant of Woolwich 


- hs an an addition to the e 
CHaTHam Garrison —Itisr 
under th int ‘of 
Prd aa bor superintendence of 
GLascow Re 
Foo, as I tine 
. n i 
Barnewell, acces 
© service, having entered the 
~ 4 STAFF.—The reducti 
service in Ireland. j 
Col. Macarthur at Cavan a 
appointment of Col St. John 
is to be digeontinued at the end of 
performed by the Ass, Adj. Gen 
THE CaMPAIGN In Ecyrr.—p 


Col. 


12, the Army is informed that Hor 


to officers, non commissoned 
‘ent with the army which perta — 
war ending in 1801.” The survivor 


evaluable. Those w 
additional clasp, with “ E 


A. Clarke, Ass. Q: 


gypt” engraved 


r* his ~~ is to be in future the residence 
arrison. Senior Surgeon Stewart is to take 
4 are of the Departmen, and hasbeen AS mecweags Surgecn-General. 


stablishment of t 


oured that the 


CRUITING DisTRicT.--We are enabled to state that thi 
has at last been filled u , e enabi state that this vacanc 
p by thea tment of Lieut. Col. 
Field’ o Pein ent of Lieut. Col. Patton, of the inh 
- Lieut. Col. Patton h 


the district 


rs, and soldiers, 


€ greatachievements in Egypt during the 
who fought under the gallant Sir Ralph Al be numerous, but to the few yet living 


ho have received 


Abercrombi 
amedal for 


Cation is not of sufficient general interes, jhereon. 


by Pur, ¥ Webb, pro; G 
‘Drags—J Brinkley 
aa _s. CJ Keith to be 

oope, Gent, to be Ens, 
Gent, to be Eus, by pur, v Munro, 


War Orrice, Fen. 15.—4th Regt of Dra 

. C H P Brigstocke, 
t. Sth Drag Gde—G J Bridge, Gent, 
. Gent, to be Cor, b 


or our co] 


g Gde— 


Vv Minchin, 
app to 53d Fr. 


L announced in our Gazette of the 
‘ the retirement of Sir John W ebb, the Director-General, which 
18 to take piace from the ist of April, 


Royal Engineer establishment, 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, is to be discon- 


as been upwards of thirty-two years ia 
army on the 18th of September, 1817.—2<2d. 
ion of the officers who were appointed for « 
to take place from the ist of April, viz, Bt. sieut. 
Sir Michael Creagh, K.H., at Galway. ‘che 
t.Mr. Gen. in the Belfast District, 
March, the duties of which are in future to be 


a general order, 
Majesty has been pleased to award medals 


Gent, to 


on by pur, v Sideboitom, 
Cor, by pur, v wi Wilkinson, 
by pur, 


pay of 25s. per diem. 


is now commanding in New 


some of them, and to add a 
ective.—Jbid. 


f Deputy-[nspector-General 
30s,per diem. Sir John’s 


It *s inten- 
wo or three Assistant-Sur- 


in succession to Lieut. Col. 


ial 


dated Horse Guards, Feb. 


‘who may have been pre- 


e, this tardy recognition will 
other services may have an 
The mode of making appli- 
umns, 


R J Henry, Gent, to be Cor 
be Cor, by pur, v Wallis, 
pro 
mM. pro. 10th Lt 
illiams, pro. ist Regt of Ft 
ae to 70th Ft ; W Bellew, 


to keep out of 
fatal 


: ming settlers, or |. 
e oviding their own passage to England, sending home 
the proper establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers to form and 


v Bourne, pro. 29th Ft—Ens G H Nevill to be Lt. without pur, v Smith, dec ; 
Ens H W S Carew, from 13th Ft, to be Ens, v Nevill. 34th Ft—Lt C W Raa- 
dolph to be Capt, by pur, v Packe, who ret; Ens H D Probyn tobe Lt by pur, 
v Randolph ; J A Gardner, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Puget. prom ; G P Bar- 
nard, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy Campbell, pro ; John O’Hea, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Westhead, pro. 35th Ft—Gent Cade: R R Adderley, from RI Mil Col 
to be Ens, by pur, v Warren, pro. 39th Ft—Ens T C Baird, (rom 67th Ft, to 
be Ens; ce Boycott, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Harrison, who ret. 424 Ft— 
Maj C Dunsmure to be Lt Col by pur, v Macdougall, who ret; Capt G B Cum- 
berland to be Maj, by pur, v Dunsmure ; Lt A Patersonio be Capt, by pur, v 
Cumberland ; Ens Jw Balfour tobe Lt, by pur, v Paterson. 44th Ft—Capt T 
H Ashton, from 13th Ft, to be Capt, v Hanmer, who ex. 46th Ft—Assist-Sur, 

E J Franklyn, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Woolhouse, who resigns. 43t 
Ft—H RH Gale, Gent, to be Ens,by pur, v Colthurst, pro. 56th Fr—J Pa- 
ton, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v W Bourke, whoseapp has been cancelled. 63d 
Fi—P RB Serlo, Marquis of Hastings, to be Ens, by pur, v Carey, pro. 64th Ft 
—A J Tuke, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Moultrie, pro. 67th Ft—T C Baird, 
Gent, to be Ens, be par, v Hunt, pro. 73d Ft—F F White, Gent, to be Ens, b 

ur, v M’Creery, who ret. 74th Ft—Qtmr F Dunbar to be Paymaster, v T 
Renken: who reverts to his former half.pay asa Lt ; QtmrC Daines, from half 
pay 28th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Dunbar, app Paymaster. 78th Ft—Maj W Hamil- 
ton to be Lt-Col without pur, v Douglas, dec ; Brevet 4"! J Taylor to be Maj, 
v Hamilton ; Lt T M Keogh to be “pt v Taylor , Ens H Gillmore tobe Lt, v 
Keogh; Ens A C Bogle, from 72d Ft,to be Ens, v Gillmore. 84th Ft—Ens 
and Adjt J Pope, from 44th Ft, to be Ens, v Young, app to 22rd Ft. 91st Fr— 
J Bruce, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Rae, pro. Rifle Brigade—C C Hale, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Drummond, pro. 1st W I Regt—Ens A Bravo to be Lt 
by pur, v Tittle, who ret; W AA Wallinger, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Godden 
pro; W MTayler, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Brev>. 

Brevet.—Capt 8 J Hill, of 24 W I , to be Maj in the Army. 

Unattracuep.—Lt H Gray, from 39th, Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

Hospitat StarF.—Acting Assist-Surg H G Martelli, to be Assist-Surg to 
forces, v Holloway, app to 24th Ft. 

MemoranpumM.—Surg G R Smith, of 2d Ft, hasbeen placed at the bottom of 
the list of sur, s inthe army, on the 12th of December, 1849 ; the date of his 

commission is therefore altered to the 12th of December, 1849. The commission 
oe Coss H W H Graham, of 2d W I Regt, has been antedated to 2d of Novem. 

r, 1849. 

Wak Orrice, Fes, 22.—ist Regt of Life Gds—Lt H D Streatfeild to be 
Capt, by pur, v Cotton, pro ; Cor and Sub-Lt Sir W A Fraser, Bart. to be Lt. 
by pur, v Streatfeild. 5th Drag Gds—Cor W Inglis to be Lt, by pur, v Thomas, 
whoret. 8th Lt Drags—Cor D H Clutterbuck to be Lt, by pur, v Wond, pro in 
Cape Mounted Riflemen. 9th Lt Drags—Cor H Scott to be Lt, by pur, v Clif- 
ton, app to 12th Lt Drags. 12 Lt Drags—Capt W H Tottenham to be Maj, by 
pur, v Morrant, who ret; Lt MG A Oakes, to be Capt, by pur, v Tottenham , Lt 
C F Clifton, from 9th Lt Drags, tobe Lt, v Oakes. 14th Lt Drags—Cor J Dud- 
> to be Lt, by pur, v Ibbetson. who ret. Scots’ Fusilier Gds—Ens and Lt A 

H Meyrick to be Lt and Capt, by pur, vthe Hon H HH Duncan, who ret; 
RF W Childers, Gent, tobe Ens and Lt, by pur. ist Regt of Fti—Ens J C 
Pugh to be Lt, by par,v Lloyd, proin W 1 Regt. 7th Ft—Eas GS Triton, 
from 48th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Longden, who ret. 26th Ft—Capt W B Park, 
from half pay unatt, to be Capt, v Brevet Maj G Mylius, who ex. 32nd Ft—Ens 
8 H Lawrence to be Lt, by pur, v Richardson, who ret. 41st Ft—Lt T S Taylor 
to be Capt, v Hicks, who ret: Ens and Adit W Johnston to have the rank of Lt; 
Ens C P Bertram to be Lt, by pur, v Taylor. 56th Ft—Capt A BP Foun. 
from 2d W I Regt to be Capt, v Fraser, who ex. 69th Ft—Maj J W L Pax- 
ton to be Lt-Col, bypur, v Dillon, who ret ; Capt D E Mackirdy to be Maj,b 

ur, v Paxton; Lt F W Bennett w be Capt, by, per. v Mackirdy ; Ens H 
Berickland to be Lt, by pur, v Bennett, 80th Fi—Maj C Lewis tobe Lt Col, b 
pur, v Bunbury, who ret; Capt R G Hughes to be > by pur, v Lewis; Lt 
A Holdichto be Capt, by pur, v Hughes ; Ens J L Nunn to be Lt, by pur, 
v Holdich. 87th Ft—LtJ Bailie to be Capt, by pur, v Taylor, who ret ; Sec Lt, 
R Gibson tobe First Lt, by pur,v Bailie ; Lt E B Maunsell to be Adj, v Bailie, 
ro 91st Ft—Ens J A Saunders to be su 99th Ft—Lt C Blamire to 
e Capt, by pur, v Rambottom, whoret ; Ens R W Benison to be Lt, by pur, v 
Blamore. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lt P B M Wood, from 8th Lt Drags, to be 
Capt, by pur, v Brevet Maj Johnston, who ret. Ist W I Regt—Lt J Lloyd, from 
1st Ft, to be Capt, by pur, v Aggas, whoret. 2d W 1 Regt—Capt T W Fraser, 
from 56th Ft, to be Capt, v Kenyon, who ex. 
Fg eb merits the Hon. W HS Cotton, from ist Regt of Life Gds, to be 

aj, by pur. 
shonanDen —MajJ T Weyland, half-pay Unatt, has been permitted to re- 
tirefrom the Service by the sale of his Commission , he being about to become a 


settler in Canada. 
Navy. 


Promortions.—Capt. Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. to be Rear-Admiral of the 





—To be Lieut. the Hon. H. A. Moreton, mate of the 
Lieut. @: 8. Parsons te be a ret commander of 1830. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. R.S. Robinson to the Arrogant steam-frigate, at Lis- 
bon, v Fitzroy, superseded, owing to ill health—Capt. W. H. Henderson, C.B., 
tothe Blenheim, 56, steam guard-ship, at Portsmouth, v Capt. H. T. Austin, C.B, 
appointed to command an expedition to the Arctic regions.—Lieut. Sherard Os- 
born to the Fisgard, for particular service.—Lieut. G. B. Williams to the Phi- 
lomel, 8, sloop at Devonport.—Lieut. Alleyne Bland tu the Superb, 80, at Cork, v 
Conolly, ill—Purser J. R. Andrews to be secretary to Commodore Henry Eden, 
for duties afloat at Woolwich dockyard, v Dyer, appointed sec to Commodore 
Lord John Hay, C.B., at Devonport.—Asst-Surgs. G. Gordon and E. W. Prit- 
chard tothe Asia, 84, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Bhipps Hornby, C.B., on the Pa- 
cific station. 
THE ExPepition To Ecyrt unpeR Lorp KE&ITH IN 1801.—By Admiralty 
order, dated Feb. 11, medals are awarded to officers and seamen of the above 
fleet, under arrangements similar to those made forthe Army. We havea per- 
sonal interest in wishing that nearly half a century had not been calieed | to 
elapse before this distinction was awarded to those engaged in the celebrated 
landing in Egypt. The writer's father, who died three years ago, a Vice Admiral, 
in his 86th year, served as Captain of the fleet on that occasion. Tributes to his 
merit will be found in Brenton’s Naval History and O’Byrne’s Naval Biography. 
Readers will pardon this passing allusion, suggested by the making up of this item 
in our weekly summary. 

Royau Marines—Repvuction.—Her Majesty has, by order in 
Council dated the 5th Feb., been pa to direct that the cerps 
of Royal Marines shall consist of 102 divisional and 10 artillery com- 
panies. And Her Majesty is also graciously pleased to allow 10 from 
the senior captains of the corps to retire upon the full pay of their 
rank in consequence of their long and meritorious services. The es- 
tablishment of the several divisions will therefore be in accordance 
with the annexed schedule :— 

Each divisional company to consist of 1 captain, 2 subalterns, 5 ser- 
geants, 5 corporals, 3 drummers, 76 privates; total, 92. Each artil- 
lery company to consist of 1 captain, 4 subalterns, 7 sergeants, 7 cor- 
porals, 8 bombardiers, 3 drummers, 125 gunners; total 150. Making 
the whole establishment— 


Vizen, 6, steam-sloop.— 


Divisional companies.............. eesinneeseeie 9,384 
Artillery companies.............. Sod cneeed dee 1,500 
Mas cacccashusecaesies Dea beseessseneeeseee 70 

10,954 


To effect this reduction and re-distribution, 10 companies—from 108 
to 112, are to be broken up, and the remaining companies to be com- 
plete to their numerically established strength there from, leaving the 
excess of non-commissioned officers, drummers, and Bartha as super- 
numeraries, until cleared off by casualties. The 102 divisional com- 
I are to be distributed at the several divisions as follows :—Chat- 
am, 25 companies ; Portsmouth, 27 companies ; Artillery, 10 compan- 
ies ; Plymouth, 25 companies; Woolwich, 25 companies. This re-dig- 
tribution and new arrangement of divisional companies is in no way to 
affect either non-commissioned officer, drummer, or private as regards 
their transfer from one division to another: the whole are to continue 
attached as at present, but removed to new companies as cases arise out 
of the altered numbers. The names of the captains to be retired are 
not yet known. 
Tak Arctic Exrepition.—We have not room this week for the interesting 
particulars of the preparations making for an earnest search after the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror. As we mentioned a for tnight since Capt. Horatio T. Austin 
C.B., is appointed to the command. He was first Lieutenant of the Fury under 
Capt. Parry, when she was wrecked in Regent's Inlet, and has moreover seen very 
much service. His personal qualifications have alone procured him this distin- 
guished honour. He was commanding the Blenheim, guard-ship at Portsmouth, 
and received a telegraphic communication, enquiring if he would accept the ap- 
pointment His answer was“ most cheerfully.” Four vessels are to be employed 
two sailing and two screw-propellers. There beingno ships well adapted for the 
purpose, atnongst the 671 that compose the British fleet, the Lords of the Admi_ 
~alty have purchased four—viz : the Baboo, Ptarmigan, Eider, and Free- Trade 
the two latter being serew-steamers, The ships will be commanded by Captains, 
the steamers by Lieutenants, The appointments are, very judiciously left to Capt, 








Fi—Ens J Paton, from 






son of Sir Robert, lately commanding the Daring on the Halifax station and in 
the Gulf of Mexico, is amongst them, as are several officers from the ships recent- 
ly retarned with Sir James Ross from the Arctic seas. The veteran Sir John 
Ross is also anxious to get up another private expedition. He is backed by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, who volunteer £500 towards the expenses. Sir Joha 
asks £3000 only from the public. Mr. Penny, an experienced master of Green- 
land whalers, ‘s also to fit out a ship from Aberdeen, under the auspices of Lady 
Franklin. Altogether the prospect is cheering ; and certainly if zeal on the part 
of officers, and liberality on the part of the public, can carry relief to the lost, or 
bring.us tidings of them, the coming summer will be eventful, There will not 
be fewer than ten vessels engaged in this noble purpose—the Plover now in 
Behring’s Straits, the Enterprise and Investigator, ander Capt. Collinsonbound 
thither, the four ships meationed above, one under Mr. Penny, and two to be sent 
out by Mr. Grinnell of this city. In addition to these, land explorations will be 


made and continued. 
@bituary. 


GengRnaL CRAWFORD.—We have to announce the death of Lieut Gen. Robert 
Crawford, of the late Royal Irish Artillery, and on half-pay 73d iment. He 
served in Holland in 1794 and 1795. In 1798 he was actively employed in Ire- 
land during the rebellion. He commanded the Irish Artillery when that force 
was consolidated with the British. 

Rear ApM1RAL Sir J.J.Gorpon Bremer, K.C.B.—This gallant and dis- 
tinguished died at his residence the Priory, Compton, near Plymouth, on 
the 14th alt. He entered the service in 1802, was present in the Burmese war, 
took an active partin the settlement of some of the Australian Colonies, and came 
prominently before the public as commanding the naval forces in the expedition 
against the Chinese Empire. 

J.B. Tattnall, Esq.,Commr. R.N.—C. T. Conolly, Esq. of Midford Castle, Som- 
erset.—The Right Hon. Francis, Lord Godolphin.—Dickins Buckle, Esq., Depu 
Inspector-Gen of eetele, in his 88th year.—Capt. Simeon Hirst, formerly 
the Royal Horse Guards, in his 71st year.—At his residence, No 9, Drummond- 
place, Edinburgh. Lieut-Col Archibald Kerr, late of the Madras Cavalry.—In his 
59th year, John Clark, Esq., formerly of the 4th (or King’s Own) Regiment —At 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire, Lieut. C. C. Powell, R.N. 
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HE POWER OF MUSIC, amy by W.S Mount, exeeuted by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15inches. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 


MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! a companion a pletape to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. 


No other Engravings have ever 
every beholder as the above beau' 








so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
jal productions of the American Teniers. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted wy R. de Trobriant. Each copy, 
colored, $3 00. This is the most interesting view ever pub! ‘ 

VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, computa 


eigetnes Westingon ce 
views may be 


Saratoga Springs, N' Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. 

&e. Each cms r, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $5 00. the 

gy painted from life by Magaus 
t published, a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND. L 

= the only i likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 

$i. Colored, 

Goupil, Vibert, a Co., respectfully inform the public that they have always on 
Ray Pecan of Freneh, En fish, and German prints to be found in the United 
States, and that their Parise house has made such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. mech | 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 
TO SAIL Stu OF APRIL. 
HE d elegant packet ship CCEAN QUEEN, Robert H. Griswold, com- 
mander, is intended to sail o above, ~4 regular day. This splendid shipis about 1200 
Her ations and equipments are not surpassed by any ship out of this 

port. 

For freight or passage, apply to the commander of the ship, ot to 

meh 16—4t JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South Street. 


tons burthen. 





“ TRY THAT YOU MAY KNOW, THEN SPEAK AS YOU FIND” 
UBLIC see at my Office a list of the names and address of 
p — atleng F tw om es may be made, and who willall, 
entirely true that any y may, by 


from ex, ce. that it my get 

oor by 4 y, however in one hour at an expense Pmt oe 

out emplo: help or any machine, or camphene, ,or or mate- 
rial that will injure the clothes, or the person using it; no ru is ired are 
made ofa better colour, and remain longer clean than those ont antiquated plan. In 
addition to the testimonials from General Taylor, numerous Cle: and citizens, also the 
laundress of Queen Victoria, 1 refer to the tors of the follo Intelli 


, New York Dail New York Path-Finder, N. Gazette, 
er Fairfax News, Long Ialanier, Windham Telegra Shelby News, Webster 





Blue, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sir J. Gordon Bremer, K.C.B. |-m 


ter Ui Cineinnati Times, Germantown 
hkill Standard, Niagara Iris, Rhinebeck Gazette, Peekskill Republican, St. Mary’s Beacon, 
Fishkill Sta ra J 
Daily pte g b blican heaean, Tazewell Mirror, Home Journal 'e tist’s Memorial, 
Free Mountaineer, Sullivan County Whig, Port Tobacco Times, The Lily, Savannah b- 
lican, Vineyard Gazette, Scioto Gazette, Mother’s M , Boston Saturday Rambler, 
Excelsior, New York City, Burlington Gazette. My s tt must be true, or I could not 
give such references. My plan is phiet of 32 pages, and is so simple a child can under 
stand it, The following isacopy of letter sent by Queen Victorig’s Laundress to Mr. 
Twelvetree. 


Sir—After considerable hesitation yom ee of washing was tested on some articles of Her 
M sch , the result was most satisfac ° 
process specimens of the washing have been submitted to Her Majesty, and met her 
decided approval. —_—_ is now pursued in all the laundries of Her Majesty’s house- 
hold, no less on account ofthe great saving of time and labour it effects, than of the beautiful 


colour it ensures, 
l have pleasure in testifying to the extraordinary merit of your invention, and wish it the 
success it deserves. Tam, &c., 
MARIE GASPARD. 
* Chief Laundress in the household of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


Sent by mail in a sealed envelope on receipt of the price, $1. Be = to call or send 
only toH. TWELVETREE, Room 23, No. 80 Nassau Street, New York, where testimonials 
and specimens may be seen. mch 9—4t 


wwe Huntington 
Kinderhook | Sentinel, Paterson Gu , Northern ette, Ban or Advertiser, 





THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 


S NOW OPEN at the Art-Union B 497 Broadway, from9 A. M. till10 P.M. The 
collection embraces the Sacred ‘3 Dream, and 
the Eighth, Lad Jone Grey Se wer, Roman Penitent, Alms es more than | 
other works. Single admission 25 cents; season tickets 50 cents. gue 12 1-2 cents. rn 





VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 
ORES EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway 
Bayne’s original celeb: series of tic Panoramas, entitled A voyage to Europe, 
embracing ~~ cent views of Boston, its harbour, ive 
. from the ee Paatty iilaes the bridges 
’ illuminated, and 


don. 
the Thames Tunnel 
weeks, and since in 


’ 
a 
‘sth beaks "of 
exhibited in Boston for 47 the cities 


Washington, to upwards of 300,000 persons. Admission 25 » 
Doors open at 6 2; commence moving at7 1-2. An exhibition on Wetnena ar ae 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock. g—4t 





THE EYE. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs 

that the unprecedented success sitenting his treatment ofthe various (hi 

or ) diseases TY Oe Wee with 

ma un nted with him 

rows sacknaill patients in the first class of society, and he invites 

TIFICIAL Eyes, to call upon him, 
new make, which he will insertso as to resemble 


seretiny. With the arrangements he has made for a the Faculty will be fur- 
ished ‘with them epon lew terme. Office hours 9 to 3, 


by Dr. W., can be had gratuttously at his residence. 
CHEAP EDITION—FIFTY CENTS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON FRIDAY. 
BY G. P. PUTNAM. 

The Great American Romance. 
EALOOLAH. 


An Autobiographical Romance. By JonaTHan Romer. Edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D. 
New and cheap edition, 8vo.double columns—®50 cents. 
ALSO—A Librar y Edition—1 vol, 12mo. cloth—$1.25. 


“ Mr. Mayo may henceforth claim a front rank the world’s writer’s of fiction, and 
America may be proud to call him her eon.”—-Commerciat Advertiser 


“ Picturesque and forcible, the characters strongly marked and well drawn.”—Jowrnal of 








“The crack book of the season.” — Washington Union. 

“ Well written, and fall of life and animation,”—Baltimore Patri 

“ Really one of the most bewitehing books of the day.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ Five hundred more lively pages we have seldom read.”—-4lb ton. , 

« Tt is one of the very best books of the kind ever written.”— Evening Mirror. 

“ Ttis decidedly the novel of the season, and of seasons yet 10 come,”—Concord Journal. 


“ Pull of stirring incidents and startling transactions and the author displays no mean powe 
in describing character and scenery.”—London Morning Herald. 








TO NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 


COUNTRY SEAT TO LEASE on the Passaic River, being the property ofa 
going to Europe, on business ; it is the dird hoage oe be Newark Bridge, on 2 


County side, about 7 minutes walk |! y 
: ‘cil finished, double piazza, with plate glass in the second stor 
ee Re buildings, 8 acres of rich land, and a wharfin front y> 


‘ t- Good gar- 
cellars, stables, nusnerous Ou compactness, and affording all to be desired ina healthy 
country residence for a business gentleman, seat is unsurpassed. On the 

45 minutes places the resident in the city of New York, and the Railroad offers a transit of 
times each day, and once in each week a car runs at night to accommodate by return those 





Austin, who is overwhelmed with applications from volunteers. Capt. Peel, a 


desirous to attend public amusements in New York. More land can be had if 


Inquire 79 Neseau Street. New York, 3d floor, front. inch 8—H 





q 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 
REVIER TYPE, about 1 Will be divided if re- 
I Gah Ry kt weighing ,008 pounds. 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. BELLIS. 
Author of “Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c. 


Just Published the First Number—Price 50 cents—to be Continued Monthly. Mrs. Ellis® 
MORNING CALL; 


A Taste Book or LireraTuge anD Agr. 
cted i »n with a new work of fiction descriptive of 
nwa oS Tom her Wairea ren’ ee sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
will appear in its pages, which will be further illustrated with engravings by the most emi- 
nent modern embracing everything oa a =~ mother, the wife, and the 
ee JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
mch 2—6t 16 John Street, New York, and London. 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
FOR MARCH, 1850. 


UBLISHED this day, No. 41, f 1850, J . 
TERAL SCIENCES, Edited by S. S. Pur le, M.D. This 
P HE COLLA ’ y P 








DICINE AND T istorical Notice 


number, among other original com con 
Sciences the the P. , at Plymouth, to the 
a AN ao ci ame 
minal : an Buren, .——Report on 

ture hams by the ler iny induced on meoouit of contracted Pelvis, by F. W. Blatchford, M.D.; 

with eight r original artic gress practical utility. 
fi evie partment——A Critical Ana sis of the Reports contained in the 2d volume 
of the bed of the cal Kseociation, together with bibliographical No- 
tice of all the late Medical ations. Its F contains as usual a large 
of ma‘ter from all the Foreign Journals, while in the American Retro- 
spect may Lp seer sev Editorial Communications and selections from Ameri- 


hes 50 cents. 
SS one R.'¥. HUDSON, Acenr, 


89 Wall Street, Jauncey Court. 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


%% HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
BSisEcusuine THE MAL : erate 
‘ ; Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
Fe erg catetion’tn which it is held by the eeiibevand tenrved, teing ens only @f tay 
sande Boston, Feb. 15, 1947. 
le.~Sir : The preparation invented b ou for the hair, has been extensively 
m. ie feral, and they give it the decided preferénes over all other compositions of the 
kind, It invigorates and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
g any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
putenied compounds, * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 
It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or pasting of the hair free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good of hair. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally diferent and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived fross the Amole, or “soap plaut” of California, an article used 
the natives of that anes washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
,is avoided. Its vegetable and Seeraens properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and ailays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. It isa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the t of the most fastidi i 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
ing Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and b! It is equally efficacious in p ing the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and freez: lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
twilet of on. 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove 60, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, will be refunded 


by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be had, also, of the Princi Dru ts in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. ye Bree ” . march 2—ly 


mch 2—4t 














TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON, 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK, 
January, 1850. 





Cc. J. HOLT'S 


SUPERIOR English Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing pur 
4 es. Manufactory 51 and 53 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and upwards 


barrels. 
Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Broudway, C. 8. Benson, 2/7 Bleecker Street, and other re 
le Grocers. . feb 9—3m 








the seat 


BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licenliate of Apothocaries Hall, Lon. 








attends at his usual, consul'ed in future during the follo 
Affernoon......... errr Pe 
6 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grend, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 205 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the atientiou of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegunt collection be bas for sale, comprising every varety in styleand finish. From 
hisiong experience in the fist establishments in iKurope, he is able to produce instrumen 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the stenmships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Banx ror THE Wipow snp THE OnPHaN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 








C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YoRK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stou 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay, Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

BALTIMORF. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffmaa, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Pifear: 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. MeCulloa. 

BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Frauklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consal. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prosp » ples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wail street, and of Ayen‘s. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, afier each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P, M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be ressed to 


J. LEANDEK STARR, General Aeon 








LIFH INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL. £600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq, Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, 
Scant pee eae 
enzil I. Thompson 
George H. Weather » Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


ley, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Es 
Physivias Septimus ae MD. - 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 

On Ineurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired for the firs 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


- 





EUM. »—Mr. Besnard having leased this 
Ra See, hone owes his intention of LerTine it rake 


tlovernment 
to made 10'f P. BEND, No 39 King Sirock Weet, Toronto, 0. W. 





REMOVAL. 
RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 


AVE removed to 45 Wall Street, where they continue to draw on the Bank or BRITISH 
Norra America,@.onvon, and the Branches in the Canapas, NEw Brunswick, Nova 
OTIA NEWFOUNDLAND. 
a the Banks of the Provincia, Bank or IRELAND and the NationaL BANK oF 
SCOTLAND, aud purchase or collect Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
he British Provinces in North America. feb 2—6; 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


me H. E. Monrcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


T= undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds und sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, Ash, and Liv 1 Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GRATE, orSTovEe 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, switable fur family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. ’ jan 19—Ly 





BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT? 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2--ly 


Referees in New York. 
Anthony Barc 
James in, 
J. Phillips Phenix, 
John Cryder, Eaq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, M.D.. 473 Broadwa: 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 752 Broadway. » 
Standing Counsel............. eee reecccccceceeccees Hon. Willis Hall. 
SOLMCIOF.. ccccceccccccccccccccccseccceccce seseeeeeesAlbdeort Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq. 
i 16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wal) Street, 
New York. 
tH” CaLirornta, AND Special Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE 
jan5 


Esq, H.B.M. Congul- 


Henry Grinnell, 


MIUM. 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Tus COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— — see “ane 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





B. JOHN AL 8. Bows will erates Batol numbéy nf us paplle desirove 
ru meselv tl t peakin, u e princi- 
MRS artes natn grees tbe sofa tow Posty Ce, 
is® made un arran it to e charge ofa few yo 
his “ Reader” will be used as a text-book 
terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south ot 
street. sep 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
ine ee 346 and 348 Broadway. 
ADDITIONS of 
L ne American, English, French, and German Leoks. Together with 


orks of general interest. ‘Che Library has lately received a Valuable ac- 
of English books, another invoice from Fare, anane which ure the 





work on 
by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 vol fe 4 gincourt ire di 
folio, he., be., and a.colect callenton of meine Oe ey 
an 19—tf 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


THE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 

quan eu father aotes, te . 10 Ocha “Ey Egy ‘ Ad binae 35 
r , from clock, A. M., U . M. i 

cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 -2 cents, = *s asa 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
P 5° hen Ore 
AS obtained among he Medieal Proves Tee oe eaincat d es Aer 





HAA iis nember ot the of this city 

merits : trial not to convince the most ine 7 
a single TT MD, rodulous of its effigecy 

“T have carefully exami i 


ribed 

sented me, and am to bear in its favour. 
5 yh - my testimony 

which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


Aperient. 
“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
. Cathartics are ly obnoxious to 
ministered 


‘ which you pre- 


it mauner in which it 


is offered to lic, give it a claim to general notice which its ic merits full 
Por” Sigued| GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


. T 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, b MES TARRANT, Druggist and , 

ry, No. 23 Greenwich street, corner of Weve Nt “ ‘ eetencs 
Also for sale a: 1:0 | pastry 4 10 Astor House. 2 Park 

way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. 

Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. Garey, Charleston. Hi Savannah Sickles & 

SS New Orteans, and by the principal druggists the United Siaets, 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2187 aucusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicito: . 
leir; Physicians; G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. , ~ionerameies 
Tus COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to ant hase y, ith 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Redownene. ibm ees 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are led, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 

it paym: or yearly premium, and grantin; Cc ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 

= ition of the Cospeny oe =. Lote | » i tweye J Assurers, as it enables 
surers to exercise control over mpany, and fac es the acceptanc ealthy 

risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. ~ 

Assurances can be eff WITH Or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Com 
-T =. may be oe ‘half yearly or quarterty le - mie} end the HaLy creprT s¥s- 

h een ado, e w ‘en for one ° 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone, madera: 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age With) Without Age. With Without , H redit, 
rofite Profits. Profits. Profits, — © 

- eon bores 4 | 362 214 8 2176" 

. 18) i913 45 3171 3 40 $74 

% 2/34 147 50 4131 3171 414 

4 333 202 55 5178 419 1 534 

35 2167 2 64 60 710 10 6 911 6132 














The above rates, For Life without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon co: parison 
found to be Lower than ro similar tables of wae office at present etoring ts pooh ~ 
Canada, while the assured with Participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

‘ables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Appiention, and any further information, cam be 



















o of the Sec or from any of the local agents, 

Agents and Medical Officers 'y appoint 
Brantford....ses0e eooee William Muirhead.....0..sccccssesees 
Cobourg.., «. James Cameron......seceee err 
Scores ee mae Robert M. Boucher......,.... * 

in see eeeree PTITTTITI Trt tr rr. James {lamilton 
SR oarerainete Scott....... eoee Dr. Al poe 
MOURIORL...cccrppanncssaccnrooses Froderich A. Wilson... Dr. B.C. Sec anderson 
SMN©+st0csche catehereouhsstnee, ME SEASGCeRARS sedaboorcccnscee, ce 
Beet Bemnin, acacccpenscukbehetecd PEMNOMD COMMING. cedccsesecoseccicte ss 
Quebec... sehcuiietenaiainat TE Ddiebidenmsesdieer 
fr, Catherines... sesereeeeerseees Lachlan Bell ....... veespeesassecscssareasaceece 

OTONO .+seecescsseesecesseesees Edman urne .... Dr. Ge han te ee 
Woodstock." scccces William Lapevotiere.... Dr. Sameel Season 7 222"" 

By order of the Board, 
THO . 

Jans MAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 





MUSICAL BDUCATION 


R. HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of and the Pianoforte, has removed to 85 
Amity Street, where application can be made for terms, kc., &te’ dec iS 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 

Hypsox & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 

Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 
they are prepared to frame the presentation P for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5— u 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 

BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

the ships composing this line are the— 





BET AWEIC, ..0cccceoccers cceccese Déococoorecces seesee-Capt, West, 
BARI EO . cocccccsccccecosocseccece coccccecccccocccccooc OMe ye 
BRORIC. cccccccccccccee soccsccccceccece cecccccccce eoeCapt, Luce. 
BATABIC... .00rrcccccccccrccccvcccccoccccces seneecececes/ Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....... dotcvec eoceccccccecccce cocccconesenee Ole GUNN 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and eee 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. P ut 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not- 
ed on the plans of the cabins. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
as rapP'y EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
One of the ships of this line will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leay 
ing Liverpool onWednesday, the 15th of May; and another wil) sail hence for Laverpool oa 
Saturday, the Lith of May, and Liverpool on Wednesday, 29tho May. 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, o 
1087 toe Car David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. rt H. Pearson. 
The CALIFOKNLA, 1050 ions, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between and ports in fornia. 
Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal bay {oi tpheny to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceed tf 
re 
cent. 


feb 9— 








in measurement ten cubic feet. ton extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 


per ton, and one and a half per on 6) e. 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Paseage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan.....+...++. $225. ...++00++8108 
do do do San D ec ecececccesescesvoss: QM. ceccceccest Oo 


do do do San Francisco....cc.scsecsesses+-DO.seceeeee: 00D 
Passengers in the Mecsge ace Gand ext euch rations as are furnished to the crew, and 

must provide their own ding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken no baguace. 

All personal port charges, including fees and boet hire, to be paid by the passes. 


rs, 
No pas: secured until peid for. 
Asey at the Office of the Bompeny, New York, $4 South Street. jans 


2RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STBAM SHIPS. 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 

and after the 1st January next; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail py 4 
t ign Goods i ith British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 





— 


will recewe Foreign in common 
sapien aie Suet, ond Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on the 29th December. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 











Captains. 
ante. cbecdesscogeeeooctcoess Cc. H. oy ~ a. w. J. b ies 
Africa... ee je WTTTTTTET TT . 
America. N. Shannon | Canada. Wm. Harrison 
Europa.......sseeeeees Ceccceccces FE. G. Lott | Cambria..........cescecceevcneesene J. 
Caledonia..... ...W. Douglas. 


Sec carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





From 
CaMbrit....cc.ceececececececceees BOStOD,. «+++ cosets o VR CRnaaRay.. Saaaay ee, 
Canada...... eececececccecsseseess WOW YOM, cccceseeee y....January 
(AQArA. . oe se cseccecscevccsscenss BOBLOMys.- 0+ eee «.«. Wedneeday... February 6th. 
Eure ae New York,..+-.+e+-. Wednesday.,..F 20th, 
AMETICA, 0.0. 000sccesecesene sees s+ BOBUOD,. + e0re08 «+eee- Wednesday....March 6th. 
Canada... ...ccssccccececcseceecseseNOWYOPK,.os-.+000+- Wednesday....March 20th} 
assage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..... ocoeseneeeee 
a in enone " do do do..... PPYTTTTiTi eT seee7O 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on penta beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 5 

All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrice. = Cun on, 
to k ARD, 

For freight or passage, apply Z , a 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist jo bes and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
by the British and N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 


C. MAC IVER, 14 Water st Liverpool. 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broalwey. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Apply to 
Orfor any information to 
dee 15 P 





hav 










HE Pro; re of tp covoral Lines o fPackets between Now York wey re pce ve 

month; the ships to succeed Coch Uther tu tha ohawiniy token, vise” 
Ships. Captains. From New York, From LiverpooL 

New World..... poe 00d ph m=rTT ++-eJuly 6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 
West Point »».W. H. Allen,..... ated | A | AD il 
Fidelia -Yeaton...... +16, setS see «1 

ius....+6 Eldridge. 
Isaac Wright. Mars 
Ashburton.. Bunting 
Constellation. -Luce .. 
Yorkshire.... .Bryer.. . ° 
Siddons..... ae Re ee 26.}.... 
Columbia.....2.ce000+ Furber..........Sept. 1....Jam. 1 ...May i |..... 
Patrick Henry.......- DelAnO ..cceccccceseesGreeeseessBrcceceessB | roves B1cccce 21.2.0 a 
Waterloo.........0.0 F. P. Allen.......... ele cccccccedhccessces TL | ..00eBBocccee W......- J 
Se OEMs ccscccess CroppeLr....seereesees 16 16. ccoccie 16 | Nov 1..Mar 1...July 1 
Sheridan .........++ OFMIBN. ..00sberescece. 0000 cOBrcocceceDl Hocvcelkhcccece BL. .ccoce 1 
Montezuma.........- Lowber....+.0«+ Oct. 1..... Feb. 1...Junet|..... 16.....- MB ccccce at 
Henry Clay.......... ORR, OE Sh, oe eoeeBlooss colh-ccecs 21 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley. vi. cccccecdesccece |: ee BBoce csce Th [.cece 2B..00 eBBoccees 
Oxford......s06 seeee MANSON.......+.+.- 16..5..000 BBs vic'nces 16 | Dec 1..Apr I1..Aug! 
Garrick.......+-+00+6 Eldridge.........+++ be Bae cevece 9G. ssec0e- 2B | vec dl. cooodd.c. tl 
Cambridge .........- Peabody... ........NOv1....Mar 1....July 1 |....016s.00.0016. 2.0018 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pusc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool..esss.seveeseeess $100 
bl . to New VYork....... covcevcccerdeae 
Agents for the ships Oxford Moptesnme, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Cambridge, and New Yor GOODHUE & CO. or C. il. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, oot Clay, and Ndw World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Rosciua, Siddons, Sh !>n, and Garrick, 
> “FORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
b.. 0 \WN, SHIPLEY & C°)., Liverpool 


LONDOW LINE OF PACKETS, 
4 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whick will suc” 
ceed each other in the orler in which they are named, sailing punctually from Ne 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th ‘J 28th, and Portsmou.4 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Saiting from} 
York Londo 


Ork. nh. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8j)June 28, Oct 2, Feb. 3 
13 
“ «94 “ 24 July 18, Nov. 18, March os 





Ocean Queen,new, Griswold 
Northumberland, Lord, 





Southampton, new, Mor, June 8. Oct, 8. Feb. 8 
Victoria,” ¥ : iaon, “ 4, “ 24, 24 /Aug. 13, Dec. 3, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8, Nov. 8, March 8 |‘ bs oa +4 
Mare. Evans, Tinker, “ Ri. “4 Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May ¥ 
VOI , Hew, , ’ 8} ) 
— cane, ag Oe AP oct. 19,’ Feb. 13, Sune 13 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex rienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best P- 
» is fixed at $7 rd, for each adult, without wines 
P of ¢ assage is now fixed at $75, outward, for be 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be resp for aptiess, 
is, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed = therefor. AP 





Hy - ISWOL reet, N. Y 
" ay ae BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 








PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


* ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘he 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 







New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist Mayes ccesysces§ ah mt 
lat May...0--secenreee ne, 
a ; Ist September..../...+- ( 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist gen d eoccccoces fea mm 
mas Jat SUNG ..ceeresecsee ¢ 16th July, 
a i October. . soveeeee (16th Rocember, 
BALTIMORE, : st March... ee ; 16th Apri, 
ist Jul 16th August 
Conn, master. iat November : tech > aa 
st April . (16 ay, 
peng ter. tet an p66 ‘ ; 16th September, 
lst December 16th Janowy. 





The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $190 without bt ed wh ae free from any expenses but thoes 


Goods sent to the subscribers Y "KEN. Agent 
tegareel. BOYD & HINCKE ‘ower 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








